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A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 


We've added about 3,000,000 new tele 


phones so far this year — more than twice 


as many as ever before. 


That’s one reason why local telephone 
calls are up 25,000,000 a day over last 
year. Long Distance calls have more than 


doubled since before the war. 


We’re doing some fast stepping to 
meet your needs, in spite of shortages of 


materials. 


Best of all, service has remained good 
on most calls, despite the large increase 
in the use of the telephone. There are 
some delays, but we'll be taking care of 
all of them just as soon as additional 


equipment can be made and installe:. 
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Merry Christmas, Happy New Year / 


DesriTE increased costs, paper shortages, years. We have more men in our mech- 
labor shortages, failure to acquire new anical departments, and a larger office 
presses which have been “on order” for and editorial staff. Barring more strikes 
more than a year, we have managed to which delay everybody, we expect to get 
produce another annual volume of AMeErI- back on a strict schedule in 1947. We 
can Bustness. Twice during the year we have enjoyed a good year in 1946. Re- 
had the magazine all ready to go to press newals of subscriptions are at an all-time 
and not a sheet of paper in the house on high, and advertisers report excellent re- 
vhich to print it. While there is little sults. The entire staff wants to join in 
immediate hope of betterment in the thanking every reader for enthusiastic 
paper department we do feel the issues support and cooperation, and to wish 
will reach you more regularly in 1947 you all the good things in life for the 
than at any time for the past several coming year. 
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Busy days...crowded hours 
...countless demands on 
your time! Let EXECUTONE 
conserve your energy — in- 


SHIPPING 
crease your capacity to get 


FACTORY | 
more work done faster! 


With EXECUTONE on your desk, you can 
confer with your associates, issue instructions, 
secure information as quickly as the thoughts 
come to you. No receivers...no dials! Just 
press a button—and talk! Instantly, clearly, 
your voice is carried to the person you want 
to reach. His words come back naturally and 
distinctly. It's as easy and personal as ar 
across-the-desk conversation. 

EXECUTONE reduces inter-office traffic... 
frees your switchboard for important outside 
calls...speeds up production all along the 
line. The coupon below will bring you the 
whole story. 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 
Over 90,000 guaranteed installations /are 
your assurance of trouble-free performance 
and dependability. EXECUTONE Systems are 
individually engineered to your require- 
ments. Installed and serviced by factory- 
trained specialists in principal cities. 
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Two stations cost as little as $61 
Systems with up to 100 stations, are available. 


Lrecilone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 





EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. M-4 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 
(] Please send literature. 
[] Have representative ca!l. No obligation. 
Name 
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Address 


City 
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Wants to Distribute Checklist 


To the Editor: 

In your October issue, page 34, you 
have an article headed “Customer Rela- 
tions Checklist.” I am wondering if by 
chance you have some reprints I can get. 

I think that 1 very splendid 
article and I would like to get, if possible, 
enough copies of the magazine or reprints 
of these for our 
organization. We should have at least 60 


this is 


pages everyone in 
of these copies for our use here. 
Kindly drop me a line on this, letting 
me know whether or not this is available, 
or whether I should have them printed 


here.—E. O. Micxetson, vice president, 


Seattle Radio Supply Ine., Seattle 
a | . » - 
Mr. Micketson: We did not make re- 


prints of this article, but we can supply 


60 copies of the magazine at 21 cents 


each. If 
yourself, vou may consider this our per- 


you prefer to make reprints 


mission to have vou do so 


Chicago Chapter of 
Systems Men 


ro the Editor: 


I was referred to you by Joseph S$ 
Covell regarding membership in the Sys- 
Association. My 
position with the Sunbeam Corporation is 


that 


tems and Precedures 
of supervisor of methods and proce- 
dures. Prior te my e 


company, I 


uplovment with this 
in management 
vears. I 


none of 


Was engaged 


work for about 10 


belong to 


several associations which show 
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COMMENT 








great deal of interest in system work 
When I first read about the new as- 
sociation in your magazine, I wrote to 
H. Kenneth Marks, of L. K. Lasser an 
Company, about it. He referred my letter 
to Mr. Covell and Mr. Covell referred me 
to vou. Neither one of these two gentle 
men stated whether or 
being formed in Chicago 
eligible to Naturally 
contacting the d person, I 


what o know about membership, 


not a chapter was 
who was 
fte r 


1 some- 


ind 


belong to it 





inxious 


either in the local chapter that may he 
formed or in the national chapter.—J. D 
ANDERSON, Sunbeam rp.. Chicago 





Mr. ANpeERSON: So far as we kn 
steps have been taken to organi 
Chicago Chapter of the Systems ar 
Procedures Association. But if any 


our readers see this and 


forming a Chicago Chapter, we will he 
glad to act as a temporary clearing house 
for names and information 


Names of Finance Companies 


lo the Editor: 








We ire interested securil 2 
nstitutions that make 
e, expand, and reliev« 
ficient workin pi 
vhere t zo 
reciate it 
the 1. O. WitiraMs 
Eure vy Wi s, Galveston, Teras 
Mr. Wiitiams: Following are a few 
the well-known companies equipped 
supply additional cay ital to usines 
Commercial Credit Company, First N 
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tional Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md.; 
General Finance Corporation, 184 W. 
Lake St., Chicago; Walter E. Heller & 
Co., 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Advertising Costs 


‘Yo the Editor: 


May we have permission to reprint | 
our page 64 in the October 1946 issue, 
particularly the article on “Advertising | 
Cost,” for distribution to our advertising | 


FE. H. Brown, EF. H. 


Agency, Chicago. 


clients? Thank you. 

Brown Advertising 
Mr. Brown: We are glad to grant per- 

mission to have you reprint this page. 


Decentralization Articles 


To the Editor: 

We regularly receive your. monthly 
publication, American Business. In the 
May and June issues were sections de- 
voted to business expansion along the 
lines of new plant sites. 

We are interested in this subject, and 
have the May and June copies mentioned 
above, but in addition we seem to re- 
member there is a third issue of rela- 
tively recent date which likewise covers 
the same subject, but more specifically 
went into detail on plant sites in the 
state of Arkansas. 

Would you have someone check the 
files and, in turn, send us, at our expense, 

second copy of the issue indicated 
ibove?—H. H. Nosre, Essick Manufac- 
turing Company, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Nosie: The series of decentraliza- | 
tion articles began in May and has run | 
consecutively in each issue. While none 
ippeared in November, we do intend to 
continue the series in 1947 to cover other 





sections of the country. The article to 
which you refer, we believe, is “Arkansas 


. 


Seeks More Payrolls,” in July 1946. 


. s 
3-Dimensional Models 
To the Editor: 

We would appreciate your advising 
Visual Production Planning  Incorpo- 
rated, of New York City, of our interest 
in its three-dimensional models and tem- | 
plate base which was written up on page 
32 of the November 1946 issue of your 

ne magazine.—Joun E. FEviowes, | 
Bankers Box Company, Chicago. | 


fo the Editor: 


On page 32 of your magazine, issue of | 


November 1946, you mention Visual 
Production Planning Ine., N. Y., which | 
eveloped models to scale for layouts. 

Some time in the future, we intend to | 

three floors on St. Catherine | 
Street, near the Confederation Building | 
nd we believe the layouts as prepared | 
y above company would help us. 

Will you please tell us where the com- 
pany is located in New York?—Cuar.es 
b’' Amour, manager, Protection, Inc., Mon- 
‘real, Quebec. 


reecupy 


Messrs, FeLtowes AND D’Amour: The 
ddress requested is: Visual Production 
Planning Ine., 101 Park Ave., New York. 
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No, J. B.—Divining Rods 
are for Finding Water! 


And, besides, dowsing with hazel 
twigs is so old-fashioned—almost 
as passe as some of the relics you 
still find serving as filing cabinets. 
Didn't you know that A New Day 
Has Dawned in modern offices. 
If not, you'd better contact the 
man who helped bring about this 
happy improvement in office effi- 
ciency. 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O.D.” 

He’s the man with the answers, as 
his title, “‘Doctor of Offices’’, im- 
plies. First of all, he knows the 


difference between ‘filing systems”’ 
and finding systems—and he knows 
how to make finding systems work, 
with simple office problems or the 
most complex. Invite him to your 
office and ask him to show you how 
efficiently Wabash Indexing Sys- 
tems and Art Metal finding cabinets 
will work for you. Ask also for a 
copy of his “Office Standards and 
Planning Book’’. This helpful book, 
like his services, is yours without 
charge. Simply call your local Art 
Metal write Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y 


dealer or 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#o subsidiary company 


BOSTON © CHICAGO 
NEW YORK @ 


BALTIMORE °* 
LOS ANGELES °¢ 


PHILADELPHIA ® 


DETROIT © HARTFORD 
WASHINGTON 


* CINCINNATI « 
PITTSBURGH 


Art Metal 
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S.A 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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INVESTMENT ARNIS RCO 
20 TIMES A YEAR!” 


The Atlantic Steel Castings Company 


| “DITTO PAYS FOR © ~ are 


In thousands of business organizations today 
—from great industrial giants to small offices 
—Ditto is getting things done—reducing com- 
plicated operations to simple routine. Without 
mats or stencils, with no special skills re- 
quired Ditto makes multiple copies of anything 
typed, written, printed or drawn—copies from 
a single paper original that can be used over 
and over again!... Regardless of your kind of 
business, Ditto will save you time and money 
in Payroll, Production, Order-Billing and 
Purchasing operations. Write for actual 
Ditto forms and complete information. No 
cost or obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2276 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


- DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U. 
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MEBTER PLANT 
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alll Ha Business 


Black Market 


n New York is worse than ever 


in hotel rooms 


before. In some of the hotels once 
snown as the best, clerks and other 
employees have all but taken over 
he management. Each day in 
some of the town’s most noted 
iotels, clerks take over a block of 
choice rooms and literally auction 
them off to the highest bidders. 
System has become so vile that 
some big hotels, which turn away 
many guests each day, end the day 
with vacant rooms because the help 
will not assign them to guests un- 
less there’s a five- or ten-dollar 
note slipped to them. Hotel man- 
agements will indignantly deny 
this, but it is true. And manage- 
nents are not doing much about it. 
Hotel help, long underpaid and 
mistreated by both the public and 
managements, is riding high, with 
the whip in hand, and nothing 
short of staying away from New 
York in droves will put an end to 


the situation. 


Dumping Merchandise 
ifter Christmas will startle busi- 
ness. Many stores have already 
sect up plans to dump ALL style 
merchandise beginning December 
26. Stores will attempt to sell as 
much as possible at present high 
prices before Christmas. But come 
December 26, all style merchandise 
will be dumped and unloaded at 
any price. If you don’t believe it 
watch to see what a certain famous 
store on Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
after Christmas. 


Angeles, does 


December 1946 


Tell your wife not to buy anything 
on which 
change until 1947. She'll be saved 


a high price and the embarrass 


a style could possibly 


ment of owning something that’s 
strictly out of style. 

Canceling Orders for any 
thing vou may have agreed to buy 
may enable you to buy the saine 
merchandise after January 1 at 
lower prices. While many auto 
mobiles are still being auctioned 
off for as much as $500 to $1,000 
above advertised prices, dealers ar 
beginning to get frightened, and a 
wave of cancellations could con 
ceivably make it possible to buy 
an automobile at list price 
Communism is being por 


traved as about to sweep the 


country. Nothing could be sillier 


Comes ecnnnot— eclee invbody, 
and only a bare fraction of Ameri 
cans who are jame-brains and pea 
nut-wits will fall for it. But if any 


thing can turn sound Americans 


into Commies, it is the prices that 
are being advertised today. Cig 
arette lighters for $160.00, shirts 
for $27.50, restaurant steaks a 
$7.00, and a rather plain handbag 
for women at 898.95 plus 20 per 
cent tax. Unions are watching and 
checking these advertisements and 
telling members they can’t pay such 
prices, but “thousands can and are 
paying them, hence the rich are 
profiteering at the expense of 
labor.” Every cigarette lighter ad- 
vertised at $160.00, or any other 


Hie rchandise similarly priced, adds 
fuel to labor’s blazing determina 
tion to demand more. 
Rate Cutting !)y one big com- 


pany which has suffered a 10- 
month strike is the real reason the 
unions refuse to settle. One com 
pany which has been yelling to 
high heaven about the Commies in 


its union has consistently cut 
piecework rates every time workers 
have earned healthy bonuses. In 


one case, bonus was paid for pro- 


When 


1 j . 
workers earned bonuses, rates were 


duction of 16 pieces daily. 


‘hanged, un } today bonuses are 
vud only after pro luction of 100 
Then 


KICKS because unions are opposed 


daily. management 


preces 


fo what management so piously 


calls “incentive pay.” Incentive 
pav might work better if manage 
ment did not, so often, insist on 
changing its mind about what in 


centives should be. Some time 


study “experts” ought to be kicked 


out the nearest door and for 


keeps. 


K. M. Henderson, president. 
Ditto, Inc., announces purchase of 
a new manufacturing plant, in 
Chicago, to be used in addition to 
its other plants there. It does not 
mean that plans for building a new 
plant have been abandoned. The 
new plant is to relieve congestion. 
In another announcement from the 
same company the creation of a 
new sales division, designed to con- 
trol an expanded sales program, is 


2 
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Gets accurate... current 
and complete records 
...at low cost with 
SUNDSTRAND 
Accounting Machines 





_— STOCK RECORDS of proved accuracy 
are produced by automatic operation with 
Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines. 
The operator merely enters previous balances 
and items to be posted on the keyboard. The 
machine does the rest . . . it even prints credit 
balances in red... and proves the correctness 
of all pick-ups of previous balances. 

To executives, this method offers a faithful fact- 
picture of current inventory conditions. Produc- 
tion and purchase programs can be more accu- 
rately planned. 

Easy operation is another feature of the Sundstrand 


Accounting Machine. No long training period 


6 


8 


a Le 


> 
306 


necessary to learn the simple 10-key keyboard 
... even beginners acquire high speed after 
just a few hours’ practice. 

You'll like the flexibility of the Sundstrand 
machine, too. Switching from one application 


to another is only a matter of seconds. 


To find out just how this fast, modern machine 
can save minutes and money for your business. 


call your local Underwood representative today ! 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters . . . Adding Machines 
... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons and other Supplies. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited. 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


One Park Avenue . 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1946 Underwood Corporat:o: 
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described. There will be a new field 
sales manager, a merchandising 
manager, a new product sales man- 
Frank 


Gregor, Jr., advertising manager, 


ager, in the new setup. 
will assume additional duties as 


sales promotion manager, also. 


Life Insurance sold in 1946 
indicates that plenty of people are 
saving part of the high earnings 
which prevail today. New ordinary 
insurance will approximate $16, 
$00,000,000 
above previous peaks. New indus 
trial insurance will total about 
$4,500,000,000, an increase of 4 
per cent over the previous hest 
New life 
group coverages will reach a 
volume of $2,200,000,000, beating 
the previous best record by about 


about 35 per cent 


year. insurance under 


10 per cent. Increase over 1945 
will be about 56 per cent for 
ordinary life, about 22 per cent for 
industrial, and about 53 per cent 
for group insurance, 


Private Debts have reached a 
very low point, which seems to in- 
dicate that people are afraid to go 
into debt on their real estate hold- 
that 
fearful of indebtedness — or that 


ings, or corporations are 
expansion is being paid for out of 
profits. Since 1930 long-term in- 
debtedness of corporations is down 
23 per cent. There is also a de- 
crease of 24 per cent in real estate 
mortgage indebtedness of indivi- 
duals and other noncorporate bor- 
rowers. 


General Motors enjoyed the 
best automobile production in 
November of any month so far 
this year. That month the com- 
pany produced 127,167 cars as 
compared with 126,450 in October. 
There were still 29 strikes in prog- 
ress among suppliers. It remains 
to be seen how much delay on 
December and January production 
will occur because of the coal 
strike. We shudder to think what 
would have happened to all pro- 
duction had the coal strike con- 
tinued many days longer. The 
American economy is a_ pretty 
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tough institution to stand up 
against the blows which have as 


sailed it in 1946. 


Robert E. Nathan, one-time 
white-haired boy of the previous 
administration, has predicted in 
dustry could raise wages 25 per 
cent without a price increase. 
These fellows who live in the cloudy 
realms of pure theory never seem 
to learn. Henry Wallace made a 
similar prediction about a year 
Ago, then tried to back out of it 
when the plain economic facts of 
life were pointed out to him. The 
damage these theoreticians do to 
business is simply incalculable. 
More than that, they hurt the very 
people they are supposedly trying 


to he!p. 


Robert R. Young, of the 
Chesapeake x Alle- 


ghany Corporation, is trying an- 


Ohio, and 


other innovation in railroad ser 
vice. From now on it will be 
possible to have credit cards, re- 
serve Pullman space over the tele- 
phone, buy tickets from conductors 
after boarding trains. Mr. Young 
deserves congratulations for this 
attempt to save passenger time. 
Almost everywhere today there’s 
a long wait in line to buy tickets. 
Any effort the 
make in simplifying ticket purchas- 


railroads could 


ing would be a tremendous good- 


will builder. 


Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, usually an astute judge of 
conditions, has set up a $4,000,000 
inventory 


reserve against price 
declines. A year ago the company 
had no such reserve. This caution 
on the part of the company may 
be indicative of its opinion regard- 
ing future prices. Net earnings for 
the company in the quarter ending 
October 31 rose to $18,394,895, 
as compared with $6,449,370 in 
the same quarter of 1945. In the 
abrupt decline in business which 
1937, 
Ward & Company was one of the 


occurred in Montgomery 
first large buyers to instruct its 
executives to exercise extreme cau- 
tion in buying and to anticipate a 


sales decline. Readers will remem- 
ber that the slide which occurred 
in business late in 1987 was one of 
the most abrupt ever experienced 
in the country’s history. The re- 
serve against price declines on in- 
ventory is equal to 62 cents a 


share of the company’s stock. 


Railroad Freight rates are to 
be increased after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruling re- 
cently. This is, we believe, a much- 
deserved increase which will help 
the railroads’ credit, probably im- 
prove service, and prevent a num- 
ber of almost certain receiverships 
were by the 


which threatened 


tremendous increase in railroad 
operating costs. Railroads in re- 
ceivership are a tragedy to busi- 
ness as well as to the owners of the 
railroads which, in case you do not 
realize it, are you, and you, and 


you. 


Strong, Prosperous  busi- 
ness is the greatest asset America 
can have. Any business which loses 
money is a national liability, even 
though it is a relatively small, local 
business. Some government men 
who are constantly complaining 
about the trend toward concentra- 
tion in business ought to realize 
that if the government did not 
make it so difficult for small busi- 
ness to grow, to expand out of 
itself, there 


would be far less concentration of 


profits, to stabilize 
business in a few gigantic organi- 


zations. 


General Mills has resumed 
its practice of taking its stock- 
holders’ stock- 
holders. In a number of key cities 
including 


meetings to the 


top executives, often 
James F. Bell, board chairman, 
conduct the stockholders’ meetings. 
One feature of this year’s program 
is a motion picture annual report 

that is, the annual report, in ad- 
dition to being printed in booklet 
form, is translated into a motion 
picture which is exhibited at each 
meeting. The idea seems to be 
“tops” in reporting to the owners 


of business. 





Spotlight on High 
Office Costs 





While top management studies the rising cost of paper 
work, it is also insisting on more figures and better 
reports to aid in meeting competitive conditions in 
1947. Service to customers, which has badly deterio- 
rated recently, must also be improved in many offices 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ym a office 


methods the vice president of a 


recent check-up of 
fairly well-known company found 
that his purchasing department 
was still making about 40 copies 
of each purchase order. This was 
because the Navy had required it, 
during the war, and no one had 
given an order to go back to the 
company’s old 7-part form. 

In another office 


from the factory brought an in- 


a complaint 


vestigation of order writing 


Orders 


k days before going to the factory. 


routine. were held about 

Still another company recently 
began checking sales records and 
learned that the sales analysis sys- 
tem had been abandoned during 
the war, that there was absolutely 
no record, outside the company ac- 
counts receivable ledgers, to show 
what, how much, or when its cus 
tomers were buying. 

One company recently learned, 
to its dismay, that for more than 
6 months costs on a certain best 
selling item were higher than sell 
ing prices; the cost department 
was more than 6 months behind. 

It these four cases were unusual, 
there would be no point in men 
tioning them. They are not un- 
usual, They may not be typical 
enough 


but they are repeated 


8 


al high cost condi 
office S. 
threaten profits during 1947. 


times to create 
tion im many which will 
It is no secret that office costs 
skvrocketed during the war. The 
reasons for this are plain, but to 
keep the record straight they are 
worth repeating here. Some of the 
chief reasons for rising office costs 
are: 
1. Higher salaries to all office 
people 
Lower production standards 
due to untrained help 
Failure to modernize and 
mechanize office operations 
Complicated ottice procedures 
demanded by the government, 
and still in use in some offices 
Lack of an office 


operating plan, and failure 


over-all 
to centralize authority and 
responsibility. 
There are two ways to approach 
otfice 


perhaps the most widely used, is to 


reorganization. One, and 


to sim- 


look for ways and means 
plify, to eliminate duplication of 
effort, and to abolish jobs which 
are no longer necessary. 

The other, and for most com- 
panies by far the better way, is to 
develop a plan which shows what 
management needs from the office, 


how the office can best serve the 


business as a whole. With such a 
plan on paper it is not difficult to 
develop an office which: 

1. Becomes part of the produc 

tion process of the business 

2. Speeds the work of the busi 

ness as it whole 

3. Gives management all the 
facts and figures quickly 

enough to enable management 
to make decisions and to plan 
for meeting rapidly chang 
ing conditions which pres ul 
today. 

One incident illustrates how im 
portant it is for management to 
have the facts on which to base de- 
cisions. In a certain business, which 
has a full year’s backlog ahead, 
the problem was to find something 
the sales organization could sell, 
on which deliveries could be made 
with reasonable promptness. 
Turning to a carefully main 
tained sales analysis record, which 
had been kept currently posted all 
during the war, a sales inal yst in- 
earthed a helpful Tact which 
showed that 80 per cent of sales 
of a certain model were to 
customers. 

This 


reasons: 


Was Important for three 
First, 
new names to the 


1 


because it gave the 


1 
because 


yrought 


. : . 
DOOKS, second, 


chance to plow new ficlds; and 


third, it happened that production 


of the model was relatively simple 
Consulting production records. 
inventory records, and the pur- 
chasing department’s records of 
the time required to procure each 
part of the model in question, 
was revealed that every part in this 
model was available in time enoug! 
for reasonably prompt delivery. 
With all these facts before them. 
the operating board and the sales 


department Continued on page + 
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Common Faults in Management 


We asked a number of management engineers to tell us, briefly, the most common 
faults found in the management and organization of offices in business today. 
We also asked them to point out the greatest opportunity for management to 
speed office work, cut costs, and simplify operation. Here are four answers from 
four well-known men with worlds of experience in management improvement 











By E. O. Griffenhagen 


Griffenhagen & Associates 


It has been said so often, and it has been 
true for so long that it has lost its edge, but 
it is still a fact in our opinion that the op- 
portunities for improvement in office man- 
agement pertain largely to (1) procedures 
and (2) personnel. As to procedures, there 
is still need for (a) developing the best ones, 
(b) reducing them to writing, and (c) see- 
ing that they are followed. As to person- 
nel, there is still need for (a) trainirlg them 
well, (b) encouraging them to follow the 
prescribed procedures, and (c) supervising 
them intelligently. 








By John L. Burns 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton 


The most common fault in the organiza- 
tion and management of office functions 
is at the point of personnel administra- 
tion. Management places less importance 
on the selection of individuals for office 
work than it does in the fields of selling, 
engineering, operations, and other activi- 
ties. Frequently, office functions are as- 
signed on the basis of personalities or the 
availability of time rather than on a logical 
grouping of these activities with careful 
consideration of the work involved. Lack of 
clearly defined policies and procedures also 
permits these practices to exist and results 
in ineffective office management. 














By Charles R. Stevenson 


Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 


What then is the most common fault to 
be found in the management and organi- 
zation of an office? We consider the great- 
est fault to lie in the failure of most offices 
to have well-defined procedure manuals 
properly prepared and broken down so that 
each worker has definite instructions as to 
his or her duties constantly before him. 
We believe that failure to establish specific 
tasks, maintain proper records of work 
performed, so management can deter- 
mine accurately whether the various tasks 
assigned have been properly performed or 
not is an equally common failure. We also 
believe that lack of job classification and 
evaluation is a further common fault. 








By Harry Arthur Hopf 


H. A. Hopf and Company 


. Inability to understand the proper rela- 
tionship of the office to other parts of 
the enterprise. 

. Excessive ammount of paper work per- 
formed, much of which is unnecessary. 

. Failure to simplify office operations. 

. Lack of balance between centralization 
and decentralization. 

. Unwarranted application of principles 
of mechanization. 

. Unwillingness to delegate to subordi- 
nates the degrees of authority requisite 
to perform their functions properly. 

. Inability to perceive that office work cy- 
cles should complete themselves within 
the work periods in which they have 
their inception. 

. Paucity of supervisors who are leaders. 
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Careful guidance may be needed for veterans who falter in business. Men who spent more than 2 years in the Armed 
Services seem to need more help than others. Military services hurt the personality of many men, may retard thern 











Standard Register Company attempts to learn how to 
aid veterans who are slow to adjust to business. First 
step was to learn how military service increased his 
ability, and how it harmed his personality. The answer 
shows how to aid veterans who falter in civilian jobs. 





BY J. N. GRIFFITH 


MPLOYERS, teachers, and 
professors agree that military 
service did something to the per- 


sonality of the veteran but just 


10 


what was done and what to do 
about it scems to be largely in the 
speculative stage. The report that 


follows offers some factual evi- 


When the Veteran 
Needs Help 


dence which, while limited, may be 
at least illuminating. 

For more than 5 years, The 
Standard Register Company, of 
Dayton, Ohio, has been using as 
part of its hiring and placement 
procedu re, several types of psycho- 
logical tests to determine tl 
adaptability of the testee to sales 
and office jobs. When the tests 
were applied to veterans several 
significant indications became ap- 
parent that suggested a study 
100 cases of job applicants. 

One test that had been ai- 
ministered to the group measures 


the personality factor known as 
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“social independence.” Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the veterans 
tested ranked in the very lowest 
range of the scale on this charac- 
teristic. All testees in this group 
had 2 years or more of military 
service. The same study made on a 
smaller group who had less than 2 
years of military service showed 
about normal results. The com- 
pany’s experience indicates that 
approximately 22 per cent of a 
normal group will fall in the ex- 
treme low range of the scale. 

Additional evidence was afforded 
from a small group of returned 
veteran employees whe had been 
given the test at the time of em- 
ployment and were retested after 
returning from the Service. Here 
again normal and higher ranges of 
scores achieved on the original 
tests dropped on the tests ad- 
ministered after returning to work. 
More weight was added when the 
company’s consulting psychologist 
reported that another of his clients 
made the same observation on a 
group of 100 returned veteran em- 
ployees with similar results. These 
facts are highly significant with 
respect to the veteran’s behavior 
on the job. 

When an individual rates very 
low in social independence, he fre- 
quently experiences difficulty in 
making decisions. He may be in- 
clined to look to someone to tell 
him what to do next and how to do 
it. If he is forced to make a deci- 
sion, he will want to discuss it with 
a number of people and have them 
assure him he is making the right 
decision. Many times he follows 
the advice of the last person with 
whom he talks. He probably has 
difficulty in planning his work or 
laying out work for others. He 
seldom thinks through a problem, 
but as soon as he recognizes it as a 
problem, he relies upon someone to 
tell him what to do about it. 

Why do returned servicemen 
with 2 or more years’ service ex- 
perience exhibit such characteris- 
ties? The only logical explanation 
would seem to be that over a period 
of time they, of military necessity, 
had to live and act by regulations 
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jobs. 


decisions in business. 


and to seize initiative. 





What Retards Veterans 
In Business 


Some seem afraid to ‘“‘put their necks out.’’ 


Others are hesitant about taking responsibility and 
going ahead with tasks, ‘‘on their own.”’ 


Some veterans refuse to proceed with any task without 
minute and detailed instructions for even the simplest 


A certain number seem unduly afraid of making mis- 
takes, and back away from making even the simplest 


Military training may have robbed many otherwise 
excellent men of the power to decide, to take chances, 








and orders. Their actions were 
limited by the scope of such regu- 
lations and orders. This was true 
of both privates and officers, and 
the test characteristics described 
above applied equally. 

In fact, a most illuminating 
statement came from a colonel. For 
special reasons he was accepted as 
a salesman. After about a vear in 
the field, he resigned because of 


slow progress and 


consequent 


limited financial returns. One fac- 
tor that contributed to his failure, 
he said, was the lack of complete- 
ness of the sales manuals. He 
stated that he ran into too many 
sales situations that were not 
covered by regulations in the 
manual. 

Weakness in respect to social 
independence is undoubtedly the 
cause of many of the difficulties of 
readjustment 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Sales F'igures 


To the Field 





American Home Foods, Inc., finds a simple way to get 
important sales records to district offices. Use of 
microfilm copies of sales analysis figures, kept on visi- 
ble cards in home office, aids sales executives in field by 
giving complete purchase record of all products to date 





BY G. L. HARRIS 


HIS is a story for every office 

manager and every sales man- 
ager whose company markets its 
products by means of branch or 
district offices. Every such com- 
pany has the problem of dissem- 
inating sales figures—who is buy- 
ing, what is he buying, how much 
of each product is he buying? Such 
figures are indispensable to the 
sales manager and to each district 
or branch office manager. The 
figures are of most value if they 
are accumulated and distributed 
quickly. Each day of delay in get- 
ting the figures to the field lessens 
their value. 

American Home Foods, Inc., is 
a division of American Home 
Products Corporation. Originally 
American Home Products dealt 
principally in drug and household 
items, such as Kolynos tooth paste, 
Anacin, Old English waxes and 
polishes. But in 1939, Clapp’s 
Baby Food Division was added. 
This was followed in 1943 by the 
addition of G. Washington coffee ; 
in 1944 by Duff’s Baking Mixes ; in 
1945 by Chef Boy-Ar-Dee products 
(spaghetti dinners and similar 
foods) ; and now in 1946 by Bur- 
nett’s flavoring extracts and pure 
food colors. 
Naturally, the merging of these 
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companies meant the merging of 
their sales outlets. It meant the ac- 
cumulation of sales facts. It meant 
prompt informing of sales execu- 
tives if a balanced marketing plan 
were to be carried out. 

It was determined to send each 
district manager a monthly report 
on each customer and on each 
product. These reports would show 
purchases during the month and 
cumulative purchases for the year 
and for the two preceding years. 

Quite an order when you con- 
sider that wholesale distributors, 
chain stores, and __ individually 
owned super markets are included 
in the customers of American 
Home Foods, and that these cus- 
tomers literally blanket the 
country. 

The equipment chosen for the 
record was Visirecord Vertical 
Visible. In this file the cards over- 
lap, giving a visible diagonal mar- 
gin at the top and a_ vertical 
margin at the side. A different card 
is used for each line of products. 

The cards are filed by territory, 
and alphabetically by customers’ 
names. Purchases are posted in- 
dividually, using the invoice as the 
posting medium. At the end of each 
month the total purchases of an 
item are posted in the visible verti- 









cal margin. This margin is on the 
right side of the card for the first 
year it is in use, and on the left 


side for the second. The card is 
printed on both sides and pro- 
vides for 4 years’ sales records. 

An interesting feature of this 
file is that when a card is out, a 
black card-out spot is visible at the 
top. When the file expands, as it 
has done very rapidly at American 
Home Foods, additional cards can 
be inserted anywhere. Cards are 
simply moved to the left or right, 
depending on which visible margin 
is being used, and space is made for 
the new card. Since the cards are 
not fastened in, they can be moved 
without trouble. If an entire bank 
of cards is filled, it is still easy to 
add new cards. A new divider is in- 
serted. One half the bank is placed 
behind the first divider, the other 
half behind the second. 

But no matter how complete the 
sales records, they must get to the 
field if they are to do the sales 
force any good. Since there are 
700 banks of cards, each contain- 
ing 18 cards, this was a real prob- 
lem. American Home Foods studied 
all the possibilities of reproduc- 
tion. Remember, only three copies 
of each picture were needed—one 
for the district manager, one for 
the general sales manager, and on 
for an office record. 

Microfilm is doing the work- 
doing it quickly, accurately, neat- 
ly, and comparatively inexpen- 
sively. The microfilming compan) 
has set up a specially designed 
camera holder and table for photo 
graphing the banks of cards. As 
soon as each month’s invoices ar 
posted and totaled, the Visirecord 
banks of cards are placed on 
tables, called “Jeeps,” and wheele« 
into the room with the camera 
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holder. ‘The microfilm cameraman 
comes and photographs each bank 
of cards. From the time he starts, 
until the finished pictures (three 
copies of each, 814 by 11 inches) 
are back in the office, is less than 
48 hours. 

The picture sheets are punched 
for a five-ring binder and are for- 
warded to their respective district 
managers. The figures are surpris- 
ingly clear and legible. 

American Home Products 
learned, however, that buff cards 
photograph best. Present cards 
are of different colors, and the blue 
and pink cards don’t reproduce as 
clearly as the buff. The different 
colors represent different lines of 
products, but the same result will 
be achieved merely by using a 
colored identifying line on each 
card, 

You may wonder why the 
original records aren’t maintained 
in the district sales offices, since 
they get copies of all invoices. 

The answer is that with the con- 
solidation of all of the various 
companies, the district offices are 
not all organized to maintain the 
records. When they are, the rec- 
ords will very likely be decentral- 
ized. But they will still be kept on 
the vertical visible equipment. 

What we have tried to describe 
is an up-to-date, speedy way of 
sending a large volume of informa- 
tion to many points—quickly, ac- 
curately, economically. 

There are many occasions when 
certain information, on file in home 
offices, needs to be sent to the men, 
or to offices in the field. 

Customer records, sales records 
by customers, by cities, by coun- 
ties, by types of outlets, and many 
other break-downs are often needed 
in the field. But the figures are 
available only at the home office. 
When this occurs microfilming is 
one way to copy the figures, with- 
out fear of errors, at low cost, and 
with considerable speed. 

Microfilming is also used in 
many cases to transmit drawings 
and tables of technical information 
to field servicemen, and to others 


who need access to information 
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Sales analysis records on a long line of products are kept on Visirecord cards 
in files similar to the one above. But they are only in the office at headquarters 





To get the records to field sales executives copies are made by microfilming a 
bank of cards and sending prints to the men in the field for use and reference 


which is usually available only at 
home offices. Microfilm service is 
available almost everywhere today. 

Microfilming equipment may be 
purchased for use in a company’s 
own offices. Or, in the case of 


several companies, the work may 


be done on a service basis. In this 
case the work may be done in the 
company’s own office, or the docu- 
ments sent to the service com- 
pany’s shop for reproduction. The 
volume of work to be done usually 


governs the method emplove:l. 
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Many employees today are 
unable to do their best 
work because they are so 
worried about a decent 
place to live. Monsanto 
Chemical Company set up 
a systematized method of 
helping employees find 
suitable housing when 
transferred to St. Louis. 
If housing stands between 
you and better employees 
this job done by Monsanto 
may offer a solution to 


your housing problems 





BY JO MATHEWS 


Monsanto Tackles 
Employee Housing 


OUSING may be a_ personal 
problem, but it is also a head- 
ache for management. In a recent 
issue of the Conference Board 
Management Record, published by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, there is a factual report en- 
titled “Management and the Hous- 
ing Headache” setting forth what 
Monsanto Chemical Company and 
other companies are doing about 
housing their personnel. Monsanto 
makes aspirin, but does not try to 
remedy the housing headache with 
this product. Instead Monsanto, 
in its office service department, has 
developed for employees a housing 
service which has found homes for 
several hundred families in_ the 


present housing emergency. 
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When a company transfers an 
employee from one location to an- 
other, or when a veteran returns to 
his job, it is almost as much the 
concern of the company as the em- 
ployee to see that he is properly 
housed. Until he does find housing 
for himself and family, he cannot 
he a happy employee. 

In our company, we have trans- 
ferred many men to St. Louis 
where the executive offices, research 
laboratories, and three of our 
largest plants are. At the same 
time we have employed men from 
other locations to work here. Until 
we have housing for these em- 
plovees, they must leave their 
families in some other location. To 


say this state of affairs is unsatis- 


factory is an understatement. Also, 
until these men without housing 
find a home, they cannot concen- 
trate on their jobs. It is to allow the 
man to go to work that we attempt 
to take over the job of finding 
housing for him. Failing to do this 
for research chemists and_ staff 
members can become serious in 
that such men are likely to be lost 
to the company. They are apt to 
throw up the job and go back to 
their home town where they can 
live with their families even if 
doubled with relatives. 

During the war we started in a 
very informal way an attempt to 
help personnel find housing. Our 
work has grown until today we are 
finding housing for hundreds of 
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families. When we don’t actually 
find housing for a man, we are 
often able to assist him in helping 
himself, which is an important 
phase of the work. 

When we can’t find housing for 
everyone on the waiting list, we are 
usually able to refer the employee 
to reliable real estate agencies that 
deal in the price class and location 
in which he might be interested. We 
furnish him with maps of the com 
munity, marking up residential 
sections for him to sec, loan him a 
company car, and give him a list of 
houses for sale if he is interested in 
buving. It is casier to find a house 
for sale than property for rent. 
Furnished rental property — is 
slightly less difficult to find than 
unfurnished. Most difficult of all 
is to find 


quarters for the 


unfurnished — rental 


family with 
children. 

Our main reliance has been a 
display advertisement in the news 
section of local papers. This ad- 
vertisement, measuring 3 by 514 
inches, is displayed in the news 
section of the paper instead of the 
classified ad section. It brings in a 
great many leads. The ad reads: 

HOME OWNERS 
APARTMENT OWNERS 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
is endeavoring to locate permanent or 
temporary living quarters for its per- 
sonnel. These are highly responsible in- 
dividuals for whom the company will 
vouch. If you have a home, apartment, or 
flat, furnished or unfurnished, for perma- 
nent or short period occupancy, please 
phone Miss Mathews, Office: CEntral 
6233; Home: FLanders 1624. 
Executive Offices 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

St. Louis 4, Missouri 


This display advertisement is a 
great help. We have been especially 
fortunate in securing many fur- 
nished houses and apartments as 
temporary housing when people 
are leaving town for a month or 
two. This tides the employee over 
until he has an opportunity to find 
permanent quarters. 

The statement in the advertise- 
ment that “these are highly re- 
sponsible individuals for whom the 
company will 


vouch” has great 
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Onlthe opposite page Miss Mathews is shown with a real estate map of St. Louis 
pointing out locations of possible homes. ABOVE: She shows an available home 
to a Monsanto employee who has just been transferred to the St. Louis office 


pulling power In s¢ CUrINg response. 
So many landlords are anxious to 
have the company stand behind the 
agreement that the tenant will give 
up the premises when the lease ex- 
pires. The reason for this is that 
it now takes 6 months to sue any- 
one out. Owners and agents want 
to know they will not have to su 
out tenants if it becomes desirable 
or necessary to evict the tenant. 
We often furnish this guarantee in 
writing, which Monsanto can do 
inasmuch as the tenants ar 
responsible individuals and em- 
plovees of our company. 

Also, our offer to give a written 
guarantee that the premises or the 
furnishings will be left in the same 
condition in which received by the 
tenant influences our ability to se- 
cure rental property. Our state- 
ment that we will vouch for thes¢ 
people to give up the premises when 
agreed and that we will guarantee 
the premises is the secret of the 


success of this advertisement. 


The time element is an impor- 
tant factor in securing housing, 
and we have learned to act fast in 
sale. For 


example, when someone telephones 


clinching the rental or 


in response to the advertisement, 
we jump in a car, get to the 
property as fast as possible. We 
sce if it is suitable housing for our 
Then we “sell” the 


owner or landlord on the advan- 


applicant. 


tages of dealing with our employee, 
and sometimes make an advance 
payment for rental. We then phone 
the emplovee while we are on the 
premises and have him hurry out 
to close the deal if he finds the 
place satisfactory. The importance 
of acting fast is one reason the 
home telephone number is shown 
in the advertisement. The other 
reason is that so many people seem 
to decide to rent or sell their 
property while they are at home 
after business hours. This adver- 
tisement is run irregularly, but on 


an average (Continued on page 44) 
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Payroll File 








Using an Addressograph plate containing the summarized information above, 
headings on 16 preprinted forms are run in a few seconds for Ferro employees 


Figures from 





Fewer errors, less personnel, no more peak loads in 


accounting department are result of modernizing the 


accounting system at Ferro Machine & Foundry. But 


the biggest advantage is the speed with which daily 


and weekly reports are now rendered to management 





BY JAMES TURNER 


HE Ferro Machine & Foundry 

Company, Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of automotive parts and 
castings, has cut its labor account- 
ing costs in half by applying the 
straight line production principle 
to its clerical procedures, and com 


bining its personnel, payroll, and 





cost accounting into one integrated 
system. 

This has been achieved while 
volume of work has more than 
doubled and the number of em- 
ployees jumped from 900 to over 
2,500. The basic information for 


employee records such as name, 


~ 


™ 


Part number and operation number are cu 
shown here. This system enables cards 




















Bee pri 





quickly 


Payroll, Costs, and Peb: 


One Syer 


social security number, rate, and 
job title, is the same for three de- 
partments —pavroll, cost account- 
ing, and personnel. So it was pos- 
sible to standardize preaddressed 
forms to synchronize these numer- 
ous clerical operations. 

Under the old system separate 
records kept by each departmen 
caused unnecessary delays, errors, 
peak loads. Rewriting of much of 
the same information was required 
in each clerical operation. 

In addition to reducing machin 
and accounting form expense, her 
is a brief score sheet of eight points 
the new labor accounting system 
has accomplished : 

1. Evenly distributed account 
ing loads eliminate end of th 
month peak work periods. 

2. Monthly financial and cost 


reports are available to manage 
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, Bee preaddressed punched time tickets Payroll summary cards and cost distribution summary cards are being posted 
ards 


quickly for payroll and cost distribution from time tickets; both hours and earnings are extended on an adding tape 


eonnel 



























ment several days earlier than pre- 
viously, and also daily and weekly 
reports which were not available 
under the old system. The cost ac- 
counting department now begins 
preparation of its reports to man- 
agement when payroll records are 
completed for each department. 
rather than waiting until all ree- 


ords are completed. 
In this final step in payroll preparation, a Burroughs machine prepares four 


3. Many former operations re- 
’ forms simultaneously and produces totals in groups of 100 for verification 


quired in preparing payroll rec- 
ords are eliminated. 





4. Reduced the personnel re- other than his own, if necessary. 8. Produced clear, easily un- 
quired to handle these clerical 6. Localized possible errors b: derstandable records and made 
operations. departments, and provided contro! them readily accessible in’ more 

5. Standardization of forms, figures for continuous checking. usable form in all three depart- 
Jobs, and procedures used in com- through a system of group balanc- ments than was available under thi 
hining personnel, cost accounting, ing, as records are being prepared. old system involving separate re¢ 
and payroll records has increased 7. Assured accuracy and agree- ords. It is now easy to trace, 
the flexibility of clerical help. In ment in records in the personnel, locate, and understand either pay- 
the case of vacations or illness, cost accounting, and payroll de- roll or cost accounting figures. 
cach clerk can handle several steps partments. Application (Continued on page 46) 
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One of the classes in which Southern Pacific supervisors were trained in the fine but highly profitable art of friendliness. 
Similar classes were held for employees who contact the public. Friendliness starts from the top, down, then to the public ysis 
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turn 
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direc 


relationships outside of working eshte 
You cannot expect a ticket seller or conductor to hours. the o 
. s J oT} ] f ~ ] y S iS, i © y 
be polite and courteous if he has just had a dress- ee ee all ax 
; = : turn, determined principally by th: by it 
ing down from his boss. So Southern Pacific began character of supervision. .. .” in 
a public relations campaign by systematically These might be paragraphs Sonal 
teaching its organization how to be polite, first from a public relations handbook tiona 
, for industry, but they aren’t. Th: mute: 
to each other, then to the public and patrons pate glee: “J — 
quote is an excerpt from a lette: In 
written by President A. T. Mercier majo 
to keynote the aggressive public re- war 
Y J HN J "R URKE lations of the Southern Pacifi: cryst 
B O . ORO Railroad. It is an expression of the gram 
attitude which has converted the velop 
WHUBLIC opinion is determined reflected to the public in the kind cold “Espee” of Big Four days to centu 
in large part by the internal of personal service rendered to cus- “The friendly Southern Pacific”: comm 
character of the company and the _ tomers as well as the opinions em- This metamorphosis was and ¢ 
morale of its employees, which is _ ployees express in their individual brought about by a careful ana!- form 
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The friendly Seuthers Pacific 


Look what a smile 





a smile will do! 





GOOD HUMOR SMOOTNS OUR DAILY WORK SP 


WELPS THE WAR EFFORT AND MAKES FRIENDS 


The frigm@ly Seuthere Pocitis 


There were six posters similar to the two above. Each design was displayed on bulletin boards for 2 weeks each, then re- 
placed by the next in the series. But this was only one small part of the system-wide campaign of SP to teach courtesy 


ysis (1) of the railroad’s attitude 
toward its own employees, (2) of 
the attitude of the employees to- 
ward the railroad, and (3) of the 
attitude toward the customers of 
both. If a stone has been left un- 
turned in making this analysis, you 
can be sure public relations crews 
are prying at it now. 

This job doesn’t stop at analyz- 
ing and “recommending.” The 
direct action methods of SP in 
achieving concrete results inside 
the organization, outside of it, and 
all around the various towns served 
by its 15,000 miles of track, have 
won national awards and the en- 
thusiastic praise of even its tradi- 
tionally grumpy peninsula com- 
muters. 

In a letter addressed to his 
major executives months before the 
war ended, President 
crystallized a public relations pro- 


Mercier 


gram which had been under de- 
velopment for the past quarter 
century or more. He appointed a 
committee of five top executives, 
and assigned to them the task of 
formulating, channeling, budget- 
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ing, and coordinating public rela- 
tions activity. One of them, K. C. 
Ingram, his assistant, was made 
personally responsible for initiat- 
ing the company’s over-all pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Mercier directed that the 
new unified program embrace four 
key points: 1. He wanted training 
of supervisors intensified, and em- 
phasis placed on handling of per- 
sonnel in a friendly manner. 2. He 
wanted other general morale-build- 
ing activities, to foster a friendly 
spirit among employees. 3. He 
wanted specialized training in 
friendliness and efficiency of em- 
ployees who contact the public 
directly. 4. He wanted promotional 
efforts “to sell the Southern Pacific 
as a whole to the public as a 
friendly, progressive institution of 


° 9 
service. 


It was very congenial. 
But it wasn’t very easy. 
Nevertheless, selling this kind of 
a program was a task every execu- 
tive in the company relished. They 
knew SP too well to believe anyone 
in the organization anticipated a 
mawkish, Pollyanna-type friendli- 


ness. The friendly air of real rail- 
roaders was more likely to be the 
hail-fellow, slap-on-the-back vari- 
ety, with the innate gentleness of 
this variety toward women, chil- 
dren, and the handicapped. 

That is exactly what it became. 

SP’s executives approached the 
problem just as they approach any 
other workday problem—with the 
businesslike precision of a railroad 
schedule. First they sifted their 
112,000 employees, and developed 
special training programs for each 
group of supervisors, however 
small. The primary principle every 
supervisor had to learn, and learn 
thoroughly if he wanted to stay on 
SP’s payroll, was “The duty of de- 
veloping the men under his juris- 
diction, each according to his 
capacity; of recognizing the in- 
dividual, 


encouraging pride in 


craftsmanship, and emphasizing 
the self-interest each employee has 
in the success of his business; of 
knowing his men and their prob- 
lems on and off duty; of opening 
the way for employees to come to 
him freely with their problems.” 
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Supervisors weren't expected to 
carry the tremendous load of this 
responsibility alone, however. SP’s 
welfare programs for employees 
have long been famous in San 
Francisco. The company’s hospital 
near Golden Gate Park is one of 
the city’s major institutions. SP’s 
transportation, group life insur- 
ance, medical and hospital service, 
pension and retirement benefits, do 
much to convince employees that 
the railroad is interested in their 
welfare, as does a special SP tuber- 
culosis hospital situated in Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

Every employee also receives a 
monthly reminder of the company’s 
interest in him as an individual, in 
the form of the SP Bulletin, one of 
the West’s oldest house magazines. 
Packed with news and pictures of 
employees, the Bulletin sends its 
photographers into the homes of 
SP workers. It 
families into its safety campaigns, 


weaves entire 


bond and Red Cross drives, and de- 
votes several pages in each issue to 
weddings, anniversaries, and 
births. 

Through the pages of this 
magazine, employees are kept up 


to date on new developments such 


President Armand T. Mercier says, 
“Ultimately public opinion, ex- 
pressed in votes and regulations, 
and preferences of travelers ar.d 
shippers, will determine whether 
or not we stay in business as a 
going concern, and the extent to 
which operations are profitable.’’ 














By use of this electronic recorder employees had a chance to test their voices 
and determine how best to improve in order to gain a more friendly tone of voice 


as radio telephones and monthly 
operating results of the road’s four 
major routes. Pride in the com- 
pany is fostered by accounts of in- 
teresting publicity like the trip of 
radio’s “Senator Claghorn” by 
Southern Pacific to Hollywood or, 
on the other hand, like the visit of 
a Chinese railroad commission 
which selected SP as a prime ex- 
ample of American railroad meth- 
ods. The Bulletin, whose editors 


‘admit they stop at nothing to build 


the railroad idea, has even devoted 
a quarter page to an illustrated 
list of children’s railroad books 
suggested for Christmas gifts! 
Another effective employee cam- 
paign has been a series of posters 
(placed where the public can’t see 
them) showing before-and-after 
cartoons with the slogan, “See 
what a Smile will do!” 
This heart-to-heart — relation- 
ship with employees comes in handy 
when the railroad has a problem on 
its hands. In recent months, em- 
ployees have joined the fight for 
increased rates, and have co- 
operated in the conservation of ex- 
pensive equipment, as a result of 
special posters and figures pre- 
sented simply in short Bulletin 
Now, as the 


articles. railroad 











swings into its titanic struggle 
with the air lines, the mere mention 
of “flying” is apt to launch loyal 
SP people into an argument as 
long as the SP’s jump from Tucson 
to Guadalajara. 

They are not alone in this fight, 
either. Which brings us to SP’s re- 
lations with the more than 20,000, 
000 passengers who will travel its 
Battle of the 
above-mentioned 


rails this vear. 
moment is the 
struggle with the nation’s air lines, 
for both passengers and freight. 
slances of represent- 


The superior g 
atives of the “coming air age” 
have needled down-to-earth  rail- 
roaders into some tart replies. No 
strangers to two-fisted slugfests, 
the men of SP have called the air 
lines to time. 

“We gct rather tired of people 
(including some air line executives ) 

. implying that pretty soon there 
won’t be any need for railroads. 

“This is also the atomic age. 
Pretty soon there may not be any 
air, either.” 

That was one advertising blast 
which startled western newspaper 
readers recently. Here’s anotlicr 
headed, “A short course in Rail- 
roading... for air line execu 


tives.” (Continued on page 
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(Harry A. Atwell Photo) 


Keep Step or Fail 


HICAGO’S famed Kranz candy 

and confectionery store is 
closed. To thousands of Midwest- 
erners this old store on the west 
side of State Street was a land- 
mark, a citadel of quality, and a 
link with the earlier years of this 
century. 

At the Kranz store there was 
never a compromise with quality. 
Only the best ingredients, the most 
careful processing were ever tol- 
erated. Kranz sold only the best, 
and charged accordingly. 

But Kranz refused to keep pace 
with a changing world. In a 
dynamic era of change, Kranz re- 
mained unchanged. There were the 
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same old showcases, obsolete these 
many vears. The interior arrange- 
ment and decorations were hot 
stuff when George Dewey was a 
reigning hero. 

As long as there were enough 
old-timers who got a_ nostalgic 
kick out of this antiquated store, 
Kranz was able to stand firm 
against modernization and such 
recent improvements as fluorescent 
lighting, electronic door closers, 
cash registers (money was handled 
in an old-fashioned till), air con- 
ditioning. 

Now, we are sorry to say, Kranz 
has folded. As this is being written 
they are selling the ancient silver, 


the cups and saucers, the linens, 
and fixtures. Almost anything re- 
maining in the store belongs in a 
museum. 

No, quality isn’t enough. It was 
a delight to patronize this fine 
store. Never did any store cling so 
faithfully to quality. But it takes 
more than quality to pay the high 
salaries, high costs, and high over- 
head that prevail in hot-spot loca- 
tions today. 

Selling today takes aggressive 
skillful 


merchandising, and all the modern 


promotion, display and 
aids to greater volume that a 
thousand inventors and manufac- 


EW. 


turers have made available. 
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TOP: In this well-lighted, quiet, handsomely furnished room, work seems much more pleasant than in former down- 


town headquarters. BELOW: One of the private executive offices of the former country home on the opposite page 
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argill’s “Country 


Club” Office 








HEN a business firm needs 

office space that simply is not 
available in existing buildings, it is 
pretty sure to consider the whole 
list of both possible and impossible 
alternatives. Such was the case 
with Cargill, Incorporated, when 
it found its growing family creat- 
ing a housing demand that couldn’t 
be met in Minneapolis business 
property. 

As an item of hardly more than 
passing interest, mention was made 
one day that the Rand home on 
Lake Minnetonka was for sale. A 
grain company with offices at Lake 
Minnetonka! At first thought, this 
seemed about the most unlikely 
answer to the problem. 

Yet for some months now the 
magnificent, substantially built, 
roomy residence near Wazata 
(about 20 miles from Minneapolis ) 
has been serving as Cargill’s ad- 
ministrative headquarters. And, 
though inspired by necessity, the 
move is proving itself even more 
practical than had been hoped for. 

Because of the nature of its 
operations it was necessary for 
Cargill to insure the centering of a 
major part of its personnel in the 
Chamber of Commerce area 
the trading floor, near the post 





near 


office, and near the railroads. It 
was successful in providing for the 
future housing of some 450 em- 
ployees in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. This still left 125 
people, without office accommoda- 
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By Vernon F.. Brink 


tions, whose proximity to the 
Chamber was not vital. 

Thus, only 13 miles from the 
Minneapolis offices, in a setting of 
unusual natural beauty is housed 
almost a complete general ad- 
ministrative force with such de 
partments and department heads 
as are chiefly concerned with 
directing operations and long 
range planning. Here, with the dis- 
tractions of the city removed, in an 
atmosphere of (Continued on page 42) 


In this sturdy, substantial building, with ample parking room surrounding it, 
125 Cargill employees find better working quarters than were available downtown 
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Drive-In Bank Designed to 


Improve Customer Service 





Chicago bank spends 
more than $500,000 for 
autobanking system to 
help solve its customers’ 
problems and also fea- 
tures a ‘‘bank within a 
bank’’ for the ladies 





A HIGH regard for customers’ 
convenience, so lightly - held 
during the war, is setting the pace 
again for postwar business. 

In the heart of Chicago’s con- 
gested Loop area, where parking 
space is at a premium, motorists 
can now drive from their home or 
office right into the Exchange 
National Bank’s newly inaugu- 
rated autobanking section. They 
may conduct their business without 
ever having to open their car 
doors. 

Double-drive U-shaped — lanes 
conduct motorists to any of 10 
tellers’ windows located in’ two 
bullet-proofed glass and corru- 
gated steel pillbox islands. Motor 
ists do not have to look for a spe- 
cial window since all transactions 
can be completed at any window. 
Automatic stop lights warn pe:les- 
trians of motorists approaching 
and departing from the Autobank. 
Gas fumes are completely remove: 
by special air conditioning. 

When a motorist drives alone- 
side one of the cages, an automatic 
drawer slides to the window of the 
car. After deposits or papers are 
placed on the tray it retracts to 
the teller. 

Each teller’s cage is linked to a 
comprehensive intercommunication 
system by internal phone and 
pneumatic tubes. These tubes cen- 


tralize at one main source where 
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A Chicago motorist drives by the teller’s window and makes a deposit at the 
Exchange National Bank’s new autobanking section without getting out of car 


messages, deposits, and records 
are sorted and routed to proper 


g. When 


departments for handling 


they are returned to the central 
point, they are reassembled for de- 
ployment to the teller’s cage. Mov- 
ing at 40 feet per second, this tube 
system enables several departments 
to work on a complicated matter 
at the same time and complete 
negotiations in a few seconds. 

If a customer wishes to visit one 
of the bank’s offices, a uniformed 
attendant parks his car in the 
parking area above the autobank- 
ing section. When a customer com- 
pletes his business, a teller calls for 
his car and has it waiting for him. 

An electrically controlled door 


connects the main bank with the 





Autobank. Colorful murals on tli 
lobby walls depict the story of 
money. All major divisions of the 
bank are on the main floor to en- 
able customers to find quickly tl. 
banking service they desire. Abov 
the lobby are sections that house 
the bank officers. 

An elevated, glass-enclosed tele- 
phone switchboard enables opera- 
tors to have a commanding view of 
the entire banking area. For ex 
ample, if someone is calling one ot 
the bank’s employees and he should 
be away from his desk he can lb 
located visually. 

Another special feature of tli 
new banking facilities is individual! 
adding machines installed for cus- 


tomer’s use (Continued on page uu4 
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How do you feel a steel companys pulse? 


The pulse of a business, telling whether 
it is ailing or healthy, is found in its 
records...in the figures that show its 
costs, sales, and profits. 

This is as true for a great steel com- 
pany as it is for a one-man store. In many 
of the country’s foremost businesses, 
modern National Accounting-Bookkeep- 
ing Machines take the vital pulse-figures 
of business with surprising savings in 
money and man-hours. 

The uses for these National accounting 
systems are as broad as accountancy 
itself. For example, one company with 
thousands of salaried employees spread 
through most of the States of the Union, 
set up a centralized system for paying 
all salaried employees using National 
Payroll machines. This not only makes 


possible the speedier and more efficient 
preparation and distribution of its salary 
checks, but also collects and records the 
necessary tax figures. 

Another great concern, which started 
using Nationals for posting customers’ 
accounts in one of its divisions, found the 
system so satisfactory that it has now 
extended its use to all its divisions. 

Such experiences are typical. An ex- 
perienced National representative will be 
glad to show you how your business can 
profit by the right National system. Let 
your own bookkeeping department check 
his recommendations. Then base your 
decision on their advice. There is no 
obligation, of course. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 
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The National 2000 Payroll Machine 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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Houston’s growth began when sluggish Buffalo Bayou was widened, deepened, and a turning basin for ocean-going vessels 
built. Lumber, oil, sulphur, cotton, cattle, fruits, and vegetables all strengthen Houston's economy and keep it growing 


Houston’s Growing 
Pains Don't Hurt 





Some cities which grow rapidly have to stop every now 
and then for a breather. But Houston just grows and 
grows, and grows, and seems able to take it in its 
stride. Some of the ‘‘why’s and wherefore’s’’ of this 
hustling progressive city on Buffalo Bayou in Texas 





BY RUEL McDANIEL 


OU can stand at the corner of 


Main and Walker Streets, in 
the heart of downtown Houston, 
Texas, and watch progress on 
$20,000,000 worth of new build- 
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ings without stepping out of your 


tracks. While business in most 

cities is marking time, awaiting 

building materials and downward 
a 


adjustment of construction costs, 


Houston is going ahead with 
actual construction or completed 
plans for nearly a half-billion dol- 
lars’ worth of new buildings and 


industrial plants. Contractors in 


Houston somehow are __ finding 
building materials in spite of 


shortages, and businessmen are 
paying the cost. 

The country has awakened to a 
fact which the Houstonians have 
known for more than 10 years. 
Houston not only is on the “move” 
but is headed to shove a bunch of 
other cities out of their standings 
in comparative size of American 
municipalities. 

A Saturday Evening Post 
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The 1-2-3 of 


paper work production 


Speed it... control it... save money on it— 


with Mimeograph brand die-impressed stencils . . . 


It’s as simple and easy as that. You don’t 
have to wait for preprinted forms—or 
stock and store obsolescent forms. One 
proofreading is enough—for all copies are 
identical. And all copies are easy to read, 
clear, black-and-white, non-smudging, non- 
fading. 

For complete details and the assistance 
of experts in factory paper work problems. 
write A. B. Dick Company, 720 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


im Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. 





material by typewriter. 


the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 


FREE Send for more information 
on Mimeograph brand die-im- 
pressed stencils—how they speed 


production, save money, and sim- 


plify control of paper work systems — 


and procedures. 


: 4. B. Dick Company, Dept. 5-1246 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
| Please send me a free copy of the new 
| Vimeograph Die-Impressed Stencils. 

| 

| SEs ON 050i cs no sedeseseboneneeesieees 
| 

| PIN TOE Ss 6 0 cc cccassecsceneseceees 
| 

bP iwcitccesnceienssisemecsnaeine 
| 

| CITY eee 


\ single writing gives you as many copies as you 
need on the kinds of forms you want to use 
that’s the hig advantage Mimeograph brand die- 


impressed stencils give to paper work procedures. 


Your own ruled forms or headings are die-im- 


pressed into Mimeograph brand stencil sheets. 


All your typists do is add the variable. fill-in 


Then the completed form and variable informa- 
tion are produced together in one operation on 


Illinois 


folder. 


brand duplicator 


Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Houston is rapidly becoming the center of a thriving chemical industry. 
This plant of Consolidated Chemical Industries is but one of a number of 
big plants which are another factor in the city’s amazing march ahead 


writer, George Sessions Perry, 


amazed at Houston’s zip and ap- 
parently spontaneous growth, pre- 


dicted it would be America’s fourth ° 


city in size by 1950. That would 
mean passing Detroit or Los 
Angeles. He may be excused for 
his enthusiasm in part, however, 
by the fact that he is a native 
Texan. Even the publicity depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce 
repeats this prediction with tongue 
in cheek. It prefers to agree with 
the estimation contained in a re- 
cent 10-page Houston “spread” 
in Life magazine which predicted 
(by repeating a_ prediction of 
Lloyd’s of London) that Houston 
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would have a population of 3,000,- 
000 by 1980. 

Houstonians do not like the 
word “boom.” They say their city 
really isn’t booming. It simply is 
riding on the crest of a wave of 
industrial and commercial expan- 
sion which has been in the making 
since 1915, when Houston com- 
pleted its Ship Channel and found 
itself a teeming seaport, 50 miles 
from the sea. 

Houston was not founded until 
4 months after the Battle of San 
1836. For 


struggled as a swamp village with 


Jacinto in years it 


only a few hundred merchants and 


speculators to sing its praises. 








Even with her swaddling clothes, 
however, Houston nurtured for 
sight and ambition. 

As early as 1851, when only a 
little over 3,000 persons lived in 
Houston, citizens were agitating 
Buffalo 
Bayou, that sluggish stream orig 
inating just north of Houston and / 


for funds to improve 


emptying into Galveston Bay, 36 
miles distant. It actually obtained 
an appropriation of $4,000 fron 
the Texas legislature for bayou 
improvement and river steamers 
were able to negotiate the stream 
That was the beginning of agita 
tion for waterway improvements 
It never ceased. 

As early as 1898, Houston sen! 
a delegation to Washington t 
plumb for a million-dollar appro 
priation to widen and deepen But 
falo Bayou to carry ocean-going 
vessels. In 1902, President Theo 
dore Roosevelt signed the appro 
priations bill giving Houston its 
million in Federal funds. The 
Houston Ship Channel and Turn 
ing Basin were completed in 1915, 





bringing deep water to Houston’s 
door — at a total cost of about 
$55,000,000 in Federal funds. 
For several years Fort Houston 
was a joke among the people of 
other gulf ports. It was no longer 
a joke when Houston emerged be- 
fore the war to a position of second 
in the nation in deep-sea tonnage 
and third in total tonnage handled. 
Vital as the Ship Channel was 
to Houston’s development, the 
significant year in the city’s in- 
dustrialization and growth was 
1901. That was the year the Lucas 
Gusher blew in at Spindletop, near 
Beaumont, 80 miles east of Hous- 
ton. At the time, the new oil field 
held little apparent significance for 
Houston, with its population of 
45,000. Subsequent developments. 
however, definitely date the 








Spindletop discovery as the foun- 
dation of the boom which marks 
Houston today as a fast growing 
metropolitan city. 

Spindletop meant oil. It was the 







signal that set off a search for oil 







throughout Texas. As a result, to- FIG 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— 
‘. YOU SEE AMERICAN CALCULATING SERVICE, Chicago, 


specializes in fast, accurate figure work; gets 


: B URRO UGHS MA CHINES results with modern Burroughs Electric Calculators. 
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the Practically every Burroughs machine you see in busi- 
dl ness was purchased because it best met the needs of 
_ the user .. . provided the most advanced features— 
is the fastest, easiest operation—the most complete and 
on usable facts and figures. For Burroughs has always 
ee been alert to changing needs of business . . . and 
‘s quick to meet them with new machines and features. 

of Today, this alertness is more evident than ever be- 

ts. fore. It permeates the Burroughs organization through 


‘he its entire producing and operating structure. It is a Bu rroughs 


in- force that will give special character to the Burroughs 


‘ks machines and features of tomorrow. It is a force that IN MACHINES 
ng will keep Burroughs first in machines, in counsel, in service. oo 
; ‘ IN SERVICE 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE.COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICH. 








FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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One of the largest department store projects under construction anywhere 
in the country is Foley Brothers’ new store now being built. In Houston 
there is $430,000,000 in construction under way or in the planning stage 


day there are 268 oil fields within 
a radius of 100 miles of Houston. 
Development of specialized tools 
and equipment for the oil fields pro- 
vided Houston with its first indus- 
trial plants, though small. Oil is 
the basis for the great chemical 
industry’ springing up around 
Houston. 

Houston is a great oil center of 
world-wide importance. It is the 
world’s capital for oil-field equip- 
ment. The 25 miles of harbor facil- 
ities along the Ship Channel pro- 
vide ideal sites for oil refineries, 
and the Channel itself is an out- 
let for petroleum to world markets. 

Oil provides the basic materials 
for the tremendous chemical and 
plastics industries growing up 
along the Ship Channel, and deep 
water provides cheap transporta- 
tion to world markets. Oil and 
deep water are the keystones of 
Houston’s development. They are 
the basic reasons for Houston’s 
continued boom. 

Out of Houston’s oil industry 
have developed, aside from the oil 
empires themselves, such world- 
wide concerns as Hughes Tool 
Company and Reed Roller Bit 
Company. Actually hundreds of 
industrial enterprises, employing 
from a few men to hundreds, not 


only supply the oil industry 
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around Houston but many of them 
sell nationally and internationally. 
The industry has created its own 
specialty jobbers and distributors, 
such as the Geophysical Supply 
Company, which handles the thou- 
sands of specialized items used by 
the oil exploration crews. 

The chemical industry is today 
at the point of development about 
where the oil industry was 25 years 
ago. The same opportunities which 
enabled little blacksmith shops 
and machine shops to grow into 
great corporations, and specialty 
salesmen to start businesses that 
have developed into profitable en- 
terprises by serving the growing 
oil industry, are present today in 
perhaps as great proportion to 
cater to the chemical and plastics 
industries. 

Houston has been somewhat in 
the national spotlight since 1928, 
when Jesse Jones donated $50,000 
to the Democratic Convention 
Fund and brought the national 
convention to Houston in spite of 
the city’s humid June heat. Jesse 
Jones’ contribution to the building 
of Houston, of course, is generally 
known. Not so well known are the 
outstanding contributions of some 
of the city’s younger citizens, like 
Glenn McCarthy, the 38-year-old 
oilman who heads cight major 


enterprises and who has started 
construction on an $18,000,000 
hotel and community center 
McCarthy is a native Texan who 
saw his state’s opportunities. Hi 
ran a service station long enough 
to drill his first oil well. By the time 
he was 27 he was worth a million 
dollars. He won’t tell what his 
worth is today, but he recently 
borrowed $22,000,000, apparently 
without anyone batting an eye. 
Then there are H. R. Cullen. 
oilman, who gave away $4,000,000 
in a week, and is perhaps th 
state’s greatest philanthropist : 
and Judge Jim Elkins, oilman’s 
lawyer, who has guided some of thi 
city’s greatest enterprises from 
small beginnings — and created 
some of his own. Earlier, there 
were the pioneer cattlemen and 
lumbermen who laid the foundation 
for the city’s industrial growth 
And there is Will Clayton and his 
Anderson-Clayton Company, 
world’s largest cotton factors. 
Houston’s building in 1945 
ranked fifth among the cities of the 
nation, surpassing such cities as 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Boston, 
and Cleveland. The first 8 months 
of 1946 placed her in sixth spot. 
Within one week, last October, 
the Shell Chemical Corporation 
announced a $25,000,000 expan- 
sion program for its Ship Chan- 
nel chemical facilities ; the Sheffield 
Steel Corporation announced an 
expansion program involving $11, 
700,000 ; and The Champion Pape: 
and Fibre Company started on a 
$4,000,000 alterations program 
Recent industrial expansions also 
include $5,000,000 for a chemica! 
plant of Du Pont’s Grasselli Chem 
icals Department, a $4,000,000 
bakery for the National Biscuit 
Company, a new $1,000,000 Coca 
Cola Company bottling plant, 
$500,000 Pepsi-Cola bottling 
plant. Little wonder the recent an 
nouncement of Diamond Alka 
that it would start constructio! 
on a $6,000,000 chemical plant o 
the Ship Channel created litt 
more than a ripple. 
Although industrial expansio: 
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EVERY business is a Chessboard business 
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RECEIVING . PRODUCTION 


GOUNTING 


Careful there, Mr. Businessman . . . you’re 
playing for profits. And the moves your prod- 
uct makes from planning to selling are all- 
important. 

Better check into the forms responsible for 
these moves... the routine orders and records 
that guide such business functions as purchas- 
ing, receiving, production, inspection, ware- 
housing, accounting, selling, and shipping. 
And if there’s the slightest doubt as to the eff- 
ciency of your present forms, you'll want to 
callin your UARCO representative. Thousands 
of businesses, large and small, have done this 
—and found it to be one of their smartest 
business moves. 

For fifty years UARCO has been stream- 
lining business forms to meet the specific 
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IN CORPORATEDO 


BERRY 


SELLING 


needs of thousands of diverse businesses. Your 
UARCO representative can show you how these 
forms have brought new speed, accuracy, and effi- 
ciency to routine operations . . . and impressive new 
savings to business budgets. Chances are, UARCO 
forms can do the same for your business. So call or 
write today. UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Oakland. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


For Instance... 


UARCO Multi-Fold Continuous 
Forms permit typists and business 
machine operators to use their 
time more productively. The 
and 
carbons is eliminated. Forms feed 
steadily through machine and up 
te 12 clear copies can be made 


shuffling arrangement of 


ot once. 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


SINGLE SET 
AND REGISTER FORMS FORMS 


BUSINESS FORMS 
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leads the way, naturally develop- 
ment is not confined to industry 
alone. Foley Brothers, a depart- 
ment store operator, is in the midst 
of building a $9,000,000 structure 
on a full square of earth in the 
heart of the city. Units already 
have been completed in a $100,- 
000,000 medical center. 

In 1920, 12,126 persons were 
employed in Houston industry. To- 
day over 65,000 persons work in 
Houston industrial plants. In 
July, the United States Employ- 
ment Service revealed that 2,250 
more persons were employed in 
Houston then than on VJ-day. 

Naturally, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of Houston’s industries 
has significance to national manu- 
facturers and distributors. Hous- 
ton welcomes “outsiders.” Its 
leaders have found no taint on 
“Wall Street money.” Although 
some of the “foreign” corporations 
compete with locally owned con- 
cerns, the average citizen’s atti- 
tude is that there is opportunity 
for all. 

The chemical and plastics indus- 
tries have opened tremendous op- 
portunities for those who can sup- 
ply them, just as petroleum laid 
the groundwork for opportunities 
25 or more years ago for those 
who successfully supplied it. 

An abundant oil supply, the 
nearness of one of the world’s 
greatest deposits of sulphur, and 
the elimination of the German 
chemical industry combined to 
make Houston an ideal chemical 
center. Within 200 miles of the city 
today are 50 multi-million-dollar 
chemical plants and 100 smaller 
units. In Houston’s industrial area 
are 27 large plants. Nearly a dozen 
more are under construction or 
have been planned. 

New plants are springing up to 
serve these new industries. Some of 
these are locally inspired; others 
are branches of national concerns. 
Houston offers no financial induce- 
ments for either home industry or 
outsiders. Instead, it provides the 
opportunity, in the form of spa- 
cious industrial sites, low-cost fuel 
(natural gas), and water trans- 
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portation at the factory door. 

Chemical development and the 
nearness of ample pine forests have 
given additional impetus to the 
paper industry. A number of large 
paper mills line the Ship Channel, 
producing fine book paper as well 
as cardboard and coarse paper. 
The industry is growing and its 
suppliers are growing with it. 

No person in authority seems to 
have figures on the number of job- 
bing and_ wholesaling concerns 
which have started in Houston 
since 1940, but anyone’ who 
hazards a guess places the number 
near 500, including factory 
branches and independent houses. 
Several of these cater to the 
laundry and dry cleaning indus- 
tries and are indirectly the out- 
growth of the development of the 
chemical industry locally. 

Chemical development has added 
indirectly to the growth of the 
steel business. Shefficld operates a 
$40,000,000 plant on the Ship 
Channel and produces 265,000 
tons of pig iron annually. Over 
5,000 men are employed in Hous- 
ton steel plants. 


Yet Houston is not all industry. 
For example, ranching has con- 
tributed quietly but consistently 
throughout the years to the city’s 
development. In spite of the metro- 
politan area’s 675,000 population, 
Harris County, of which Houston 
is the county seat, has more head 
of cattle than any other county in 
the state. 

Texas produces about one-third 
of the nation’s cotton crop and 
one-seventh of the world’s supply 
Most of this moves through the 
port of Houston. Logically, Hous 
ton claims to be the world’s largest 
spot cotton market. 

Whatever the contributing 
causes for her growth, Houston is 
booming. Houston citizens are not 
sitting idly by and watching out 
side capital cash in on all the op 
portunities. Therein doubtless lies 
one of the reason’s for the city’s 
consistent boom. Natives believe in 
the city and put their money into 
it, rather than in safe, tax-free 
securities. Houston welcomes “out 
siders,” but they are just as 
warmly warned that they may ex- 
pect competition from native sons. 








Sanger Brothers department store, Dallas, Texas, introduced a drapery shop on 
wheels. A Studebaker 14-ton truck provides space for two seamstresses and 
necessary equipment. The truck goes to the customer’s home, measurements 
are taken, the material cut and fitted, and draperies delivered the sarne day. 
Interior lights and air-conditioning unit draw from the battery; sewing 
machines are powered by an extension cord tapping outlet in customer's home 
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10 ideas for your suggestion box 


Here are ten spots where you may beable _ descriptions in each of these departments. 
| to save time, save money, and eliminate Then see how much better this writing can 


errors. Why not check each of these ten _ be done the Addressograph way—not only 





departments or operations— in these departments but in many others. 
accounts payable production The Addressograph method is the fast- 
purchasing ordering est, most accurate method of putting 
| invoicing collections words and figures on business forms. 
inventory payroll 


Call the nearest Addressograph repre- 
one sipping sentative for full information, for an 
—see how many times analysis of your paperwork operations. 
clerks write the same Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 


numbers, items, names, or Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TAAQE-MARE REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 









Addressograph Class 1900—one of 
many models in a complete line. 
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Ways to Get Better 


Office Production 


HARP differences in’ opinions 

about best policies to deal with 
office and clerical workers in the 
present labor shortage were ex- 
pressed in a joint meeting of the 
Chicago Chamber of Commerce 
and the Office Management <As- 
sociation of Chicago. 

Harry L. Wylie, assistant to the 
vice president, The Pure Oil Com- 
pany; Fred A. Replogle, Rohrer, 
Hibler and Replogle; and Joseph 
D. Stockton, 
manager, Illinois Bell Telephone 


general personnel 
Company, led a round-table dis- 
cussion of the problem of effective 
utilization of office and clerical 
workers during a labor shortage. 

Here are a few of the questions 
asked by the audience and a sum- 
mary of suggestions made by the 
group leaders: 

Q. Where and how does length 
of service enter into an established 
wage plan? 

A. Wage 


length of service tend to cut turn- 


increases based on 
over and establish seniority. How- 
ever, the important thing to con- 
sider is how much and how fast an 
employee has grown in experience 
and value to the company, as re- 
lated to length of service in the job. 
The real question is how effective 
an employee can become in his job 
rather than the length of service. 

Q. If an employee has reached 
a wage ceiling in his present job, 
should he be rotated to another 
equally important job? 

A. Whenever possible employees 
should be moved into jobs in a line 
of progression to higher jobs. In 
cases where an employee has 
reached a maximum level of de- 
velopment and it is not possible to 
promote him, it is often best to 
move him to another job. Em- 
plovees tend to become bored with 
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the work they are doing and lose 
interest. However, the emotional 
factor and supervision of em- 
ployees are important here, be- 
cause there are employees who will 
be upset by a policy of rotation. 
The individual should be studied 
in each case. 

Q. What about equal pay for 
equivalent work between men and 
women in office jobs ? 

A. This is an ideal to be worked 
for, but conditions are set by the 
outside labor market rather than 
by company policy. It has worked 
in Seandinavian countries and in 
government civil service jobs. But 
no company today can disregard 
the influences of the present labor 
market and at the same time keep 
its operating costs in line. 

Q. What standards can be used 
for testing an employee's fitness 
for a supervisor’s job? 

A. No one test can be used, but 
a battery of tests can prove very 
helpful in selecting supervisors. 
Important factors are interest, 
temperament, and intelligence. In 
any measurement of skill in human 
relations, insight, ability, and po- 
tentiality, a great deal of emphasis 
should be placed on the interpreta- 
tion of these tests. Tests should 
not be the final criterion, but a 
guide to selection. The best prac- 
tical method of selecting super- 
visors is by combining clinical in- 
terviews with a very careful check 
on the judgment of the person who 
selects supervisors. 

Q. What are the most effective 
methods for recruiting office help? 

A. The best method for obtain- 
ing new workers is through the 
company’s present employees. 
Some companies offer cash awards 
and paid vacations to employees 


for recruiting new workers. 


However, the group leaders did 
not agree on the advisability of 
offering cash awards or other in- 
centives for this purpose. If em- 
ployees are sold on an organization 
as a good place to work, they can 
hest sell the jobs to their friends. 
W ord-of-mouth 
good employment conditions built 


reputation for 


over a period of years is the best 
method. The group leaders pointed 
out that you can’t cover poor 
working conditions by holding out 
rewards and higher rates of pay 
to attract new workers. Companies 
with the best reputations have the 
best chance of getting the best em- 
ployees. Companies that take in- 
ferior employees in a desperate ef- 
fort to fill vacancies suffer later. 

Rather than do this they should 
plan for better utilization of their 
When 


tional workers are not available, 


present employees. addi- 
the only answer is to increase the 


productivity of each worker 
through adopting better methods 
and better systems of handling 
clerical work. 

Q. Should incentive wage plans 
be adopted to increase productiv- 
ity in an office? 

A. Yes. The adoption of group 
but not individual incentive plans 
is strongly advised. Before this is 
done, the company should set up a 
production index unit and study 
all of the clerical jobs in an office. 

It was pointed out that to make 
an incentive wage plan effective, a 
gradual but continuous revision of 
the program is necessary. 

An effective wage plan must be 
carefully supervised and cannot 
remain static. It must be altered as 
the company grows and conditions 
change to fit current needs. Failure 
to do this has been a common fault 


of many otherwise good wage plans. 
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The New 
STREAMLINED 
VARI-TYPER* 





Cuts 
Paper 
Costs 


(SOMETIMES MORE) 





Bear paper shortages and get better 
looking forms, manuals, house organs, bulletins, sales 
letters! Vari-Typer, the office composing machine gets 
far more wording on a page than a standard office 
typewriter——twice as much or even more! That means 
you need half as much paper for many jobs——or even 
less. You get big savings in stencils, ink, collating 
time, too. 

It’s the type that does it——the changea- 
ble types (hundreds of styles and sizes all fit one 
Vari-Typer machine) and the changeable spaces that 
only Vari-Typer has. 

Vari-Typer can be operated by any competent 
typist. Inamatter of seconds she can switch from bold 
to italic ... to space-saving condensed types ... to 
special technical types ... to foreign language types 
of many styles. 

Vari-Typer work looks like printing, costs 
far less. It eliminates type-setting bills, reproduces 
beautifully on regular office duplicating machines or 
by offset printing. Coupon brings booklets that show how 
Vari-Typer saves time and money a dozen different ways. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.and foreign countries—Marca Registrada Marque Deposée 
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For further details send for portfolio AB-1. 








NOW...a new 


STREAMLINED \Vari-Typer 


All the advantages of previous models 
plus justifier dial at center of vision 
(measure and fit copy at a glance) ... im- 
proved stencil light ...greater impression 
range (makes more carbons) ... vertical 
ribbon mounting (less friction, away 
from dust) ... extra type drawer ... smart 
chrome and grey finish ... 














(Continued from page 8) 


agreed upon a drive to sell the 
machines. 

Without modern office and ac- 
counting methods, this campaign 
would have been impossible _be- 
cause the facts would not have been 
available in time to do anything 
about the problem of giving the 
salesmen something which they 
could sell, and on which commis- 
sions could be paid promptly. 

Management is fully aware that 
conditions are now shaping up 
which will call for quicker de- 
cisions, and for greater precision 
in all planning and_ scheduling. 
This means that figures such as 
daily sales, daily shipments, daily 
collections, must be on the desks of 
management every day. 

These are not all the figures that 
are needed promptly. Management 
needs to have figures which answer 
questions, such as: 

Where are our goods being sold 

today? 

Who is buying our goods today? 

Where are sales increasing? 

Where are sales beginning to 

slump? 

For the past several years al- 
most no management men have had 
to worry about overdrafts to sales- 
men. But we may be approaching 
a time when this ancient problem 
is again staring us in the face. 
This, too, calls for prompt action 
and full knowledge of every situa- 
tion. It may call for an analysis 
of sales by salesmen, an analysis 
of profits on sales by salesmen, or 
a further analysis of sales by ac- 
counts, and by different types of 
accounts such as by independent 
retailers, chain stores, department 
stores, mail-order houses, five-and- 
ten-cent syndicate stores. 

Reports on costs are becoming 
daily more important for two 
reasons: One, the present high 
prices of most products may at 
any time begin to cut down sales. 
Two, with increasing labor costs 
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Spotlight on High Office Costs 


plus higher material and overhead 
costs, management must know 
what products, or what parts of a 
line of products are showing losses, 
which ones are earning the best 
profits, and which ones (if any) 
might be susceptible to price re- 
ductions, if larger volume is in 
sight. Cost departments which are 
6 months behind are of little value 
to a business today. 

Astute management has learned 
that offices cannot be brought up 
to the point of greatest usefulness 
by haphazard or piecemeal re- 
organization or re-equipment. This 
does not mean it is necessary to 
throw out everything in an obsolete 
office and start out new. It does 
mean a survey must be made to 
establish the facts which will tell 
management unmistakably where 
the bottlenecks are, and how they 
may be widened or eliminated. 
Oftentimes modernizing one de- 
partment merely moves a_ bottle- 
neck from one point to another in 
the office. The greatest need is to 
know where the trouble lies, and 
where to begin reorganization and 
modernization. 

Actually, there are offices which 
are simply not set up to give man- 
agement the facts and figures it 
needs. These offices are capable 
only of the barest routine tasks. 
Only a careful over-all study of the 
needs of the business, plus a study 
of the current capacity of the office 
to produce, can correct such a 
fault in any office. 

While there are some possibili- 
ties in almost every office to “save” 
money, this is not, as a rule, the 
prime factor in the reasoning of 
the many top management men 
who have asked for office surveys. 
What top management is more 
concerned about is whether an 
office has become an integral part 
of the production machine which 
the business as a whole depends 
upon for its earnings. 





Many top management men have 
lately begun to realize that the 
office is more than a necessary ex- 
pense. It is, they now fully under- 
stand, one end— and the front 
end, too— of production. What 
happens to orders, how long they 
are retained in the office before the 
factory or shipping department 
gets them, how accurately they are 
written, and how each department 
is notified to take the necessary 
action when orders are received, 
may have vital bearing on the 
profits of the business. 

How well the office does its job 
in keeping a record of raw mate- 
rials, parts, assemblies, subassem- 
blies, work in process, may also 
have a vital effect upon profits. 

How well the office pays the em- 
ployees, how little time elapses 
between closing of the pay period 
and receipt of payment, may have 
an effect on employee morale. And 
how accurately all the various de- 
ductions—old age benefits, social 
security, bonds, hospital dues, sick 
benefit dues, and all the other 
dozens of possible deductions, 
are handled 





such as union dues 
certainly has a bearing on em- 
ployee morale. 

What the office may do to cus- 
tomer relations is a matter of 
grave concern to any management 
which is looking toward the future. 
Errors in billing, delays in answer- 
ing correspondence, failure to cal- 
culate discounts properly, over- 
sights in back-order handling, 
sending collection follow-ups to 
people whose bills are paid—all 
these things and more too are 
‘ausing many customers to doubt 
the wisdom of patronizing certain 
companies whose offices seem to 
have lost the ability to function. 

In discussing this matter with 
the controller of a well-known com- 
pany, he said: “Right now, [ am 
receiving the full credit follow-up 
f.um three companies—a _ bottled 
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spring water company, a public 
utility, and a national 
magazine. My checks 
show the bills paid, but their col- 
lection routines, once started, seem 


famous 
canceled 


perpetual and relentless.” 

Any management 
thinks “These things can’t happen 
in my office,’ may be surprised to 
learn some of them are actually 
happening frightful  fre- 
In gathering material for 


top which 


with 
quency. 
this brief report we saw evidence 


and heard admissions from a num-| 
er of organizations that acce s| 
ber of organizations that accounts 


receivable accounting had all but 


broken down with the 


volume of business these depart-| 


ments have to handle. This is no 
criticism of the men in those de- 
partments who are, in most cases, 
doing the best they can with in- 


adequate equipment and 
trained help. 

We talked 
one company 
up an appropriation for more 
than $100,000 to modernize its en- 
tire accounts receivable machinery. | 
“We had reached a point where the) 
good-will was ac- 


the official of 
just set 


with 
which had 


loss of customer 
tually threatening our future if 
we did not move quickly. When I 
understood the situation I saw 
that nothing short of a complete 
re-equipment of this and a couple 
oi other departments in our office 
would save us from serious losses 
in the very near future.” 

The head of another service) 
organization told me this: “I can| 
remember the time when we sent! 
adjusters to make personal calls| 
on practically every customer who | 
complained about short shipments, | 
errors in billing, errors in ship-| 
ping, or anything else. Today, it 
would require a regiment of men to 
handle these complaints _ per- 
sonally. We are losing a fortune in 
good-will each week. 

“We 
phase of our office operations and 
attempting to correct the worst 
headaches first. The money we will 
spend on new equipment will be a 
drop in the bucket to our losses in 





are now surveying every 


good-will.” 
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The boy got toohg. = 
for las hivl air 


Twenty years ago, fresh from 
accounting school and little more 
than a boy, he made his hopeful 
but modest business debut on an 
accountant’s high chair. 

Business was much simpler in 


those days—before the advent of 


procurement problems . . . inflated 
production and distribution costs 
... involved tax schedules ... 
increasingly complex labor relations 
... More intensive competition for 
a profitable share of the consumer’s 


shrunken spending dollar. 


As management’s difficulties 
grew... the young accountant grew 
in stature. Now too big for the high 
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chair of the routine “figure shark”, 
he serves business as a professional 
consultant. The accountant screens, 
coordinates the significant data 
from the diverse functions of the 
business operation . . . production, 
purchasing, sales, financing... and 
provides management with a firm 
foundation of fresh facts on which 
sound policies may be based. 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm, but our products and methods, 
evolved in 40 years of experience, 
can be of material assistance to all 
professional accountants in their 
important work of assimilating and 


correlating usable business facts. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


. Offices in principal cities 





When the Veteran Needs Help 


(Continued from page 11) 


our returned veterans are expe- 
riencing. They are suddenly thrown 
into civilian life where they are 
confronted too quickly with too 
many situations not “covered by 
regulations.” 

No wonder some of these young 
men are in a state of confusion. 
Most of them will strengthen them- 
selves by civilian experience and 
eventually reach a satisfactory 
social adjustment. Others, with 
less mentality or with no under- 
standing counsel, may drift along 
as failures or turn to unsocial be- 
havior as a solution. 

Fortunately, development of a 
satisfactory degree of social inde- 
pendence can be accelerated if the 
individual himself recognizes the 
real nature of his condition. Fol- 
lowing are a few simple improve- 
ment suggestions the veteran him- 
self can apply: 

l. Try to arrive at decisions 
without seeking the opinions or 
help of other people. 

2. Exercise your opinions and 
thoughts freely even if you think 
other people will not agree with 
vou. 

3. “Stick your neck out.” Never 
he afraid to be wrong or to make 
a mistake. You may make a few 
mistakes, but vou will strengthen 
yourself by so doing. 

bt. Once you have formed an 
opinion, transfer that thought into 
action as promptly as possible. 

5. Develop initiative by always 
trving to do more than is expected 
of you. 

6. When you cncounter a prob- 
lem or have a decision to make and 
feel the impulse to get immediate 
help, check vourself. Force vour- 
self to think through. Go to others 
only if vou need additional infor 
mation to reach a decision. 

If a veteran exhibits the charac 
teristics of low social independence, 
the supervisor can be of consider 


able help. Here are improvement 
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suggestions the supervisor may 
use: 

1. When the veteran comes to 
you with a problem, determine 
quickly if the problem falls within 
the range of his experience and 
training. If so, suggest that he 
work it out the best way he can 
and come to you with the solution. 
In other words, keep tossing prob- 
lems back in his lap until he gains 
sufficient facility to handle them 
himself. 

2. Encourage his creativeness. 
Give him basic information about 
certain projects and tell him to 
develop the best means of carrying 
out the projects. 

3. When he comes to you with 
an acceptable original idea, en- 
courage him and then see that he 
puts the idea inte operation at 
once, 

4. The veteran who is weak in 
social independence will expect 
pampering, praise, and stimulation 
on the job. Give him just enough 
to win his confidence, then rapidly 
taper off. If you go too far with 
praise and stimulation, you will 
only aggravate his weakness. 

5. Teach the veteran to plan 
and schedule his work, and see that 
he continues to plan it. 

While too long a term of army 
experience has had an unfavorable 
effect upon veterans in the area of 
social independence, tests indicate 
such experience frequently had a 
favorable effect in the area of ex- 
troversion. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the 100 veteran applicants 
for jobs, included in the study. 
showed strength in extroversion. A 
number of cases of former em- 
plovees returning from the Service 
showed conclusive improvement in 
extroversion disclosed by both tests 
and observation. 

An individual strong in the ex- 
troversion area exhibits a liking 
for people. He likes to be with 
people. He likes to have people 


around him. He likes to deal with 
people. He usually thinks in terms 
of things outside of himself. He is 
not introspective and never broods 
over his troubles or faults. He 
wants to be active and have a num- 
ber of interests. 

The explanation for veterans 
heing generally strong in these 
characteristics is not difficult to 
find. Certainly in the Service there 
was little time for a man to sit 
around daydreaming or withdraw 
ing from others. He was constantly 
surrounded with personalities of 
all types. He was forced to adjust 
himself to these personalities. 

Most men readily made this ad- 
justment with great benefit to their 
own personalities. A few could not 
make the adjustment. Many of 
these drew back more and more 
into their shells until they became 
some of the psychoneurotic cases 
the Armed Services had on their 
hands. 

Strongly developed extrover- 
sion, while usually indicative of a 
healthy personality, presents a 
few hazards as well. Normally, 
such a person is best adapted to a 
job having an element of personal 
contact work or a job involving a 
variety of duties, preferably with 
an element of physical activity. 
Such a person is rarely well ad- 
justed in repetitive detail work. 
laboratory research, production 
machine operation, cost account- 
ing, ete. 

Veterans of the extreme extro- 
vert type may at times appear 
flighty. As soon as the novelty of 
their job wears off, they begin 
looking around for greener pas- 
tures. Usually this does not happen 
when the veteran is in a job that 
has in it elements of variety and 
action. 

Tests indicate that, in general. 
veterans are strong in aggressive- 
ness. This characteristic may b 


defined as the faculty of getting 
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things done without putting off 


until later what should be done 


now. 

Certainly the veterans received 
constant training and intensive ex 
perience in aggressiveness. They 
learned that when something was 
to be done, it had to be done now, 


When 


a project, they had to 


not tomorrow. ordered to 
carry out 
act as if they had confidence in 
their ability to do so whether they 
actually had it or not. Otherwise, 
they would expose themselves to 
discipline or ridicule. 


With lacked 


dence, the acting like they had 


those who confi- 


adequate confidence . eventually 
gave them the confidence to carry 
out any mission assigned, That is 
why so many veterans are ready to 
undertake almost anything  as- 
signed them. 

In some of them, self-confidence 
and aggressiveness amount to 
“cockiness.” The only hazard in 
this area is allowing overaggres- 
siveness to irritate others, or in de- 
veloping that cockiness of attitude 
that causes him to feel he should 
start at the top rather than put 
in an apprenticeship or accept the 
only position his experience and 
training qualify him to fill. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
long-term military experience pro- 
duced definite effects 
upon the personality of the vet- 


some very 
eran. This report probably dis- 
closes only a few of these effects as 
had an 


one has 


portunity to study them with a 


company op- 


limited number of psychological 


tests. 

The problem for the veteran’s 
supervisor or teacher is: (1) En- 
courage the development and use 
of the acceptable traits developed 
by military service, (2) strengthen 
the weak ones, and (3) provide 
vocational guidance to place the 
veteran in a vocation or career for 
which his traits best suit him. 

The problem for the veteran is 
the 
troubles, and use his intelligence 


to recognize cause of his 


to work out a satisfactory per- 


insure 


sonality adjustment to 


progress in business. 
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Solve Today’s Transfer Problems TODAY 


wom Silm-a-tecoul 


Your inactive records are consuming 
valuable filing equipment urgently 
needed to accommodate the active 
records your business will create dur- 
ing the next year. This is especially 
true during the present shortage of 
filing equipment. 


Film-a-record not only eliminates 
the need for additional filing equip- 
ment but actually returns old cabinets 
to active use. 


Every reference record which must 
be retained is microfilmed on Film-a- 
record and reduced to the size of your 


Instantaneous 


NAME 


COMPANY & TITLE 


STREET ‘ 


CITY 


little finger nail. Three thousand such 
records are recorded on a roll of film 
no bigger than your hand. Yet, each 
is immediately available for instant 
reference on the Film-a-record Reader. 


Here is a way to reduce your re- 
quired filing space by 99.2%, elimi- 
nate fire hazards, and increase the 
efficiency of your organization. It's 
economical, too. 


Get the whole story about Film-a- 
record and its application to your 
business. Just mail us the coupon 
below. 


Recording by 


FILM-A-RECORD ... RM 167! 
315 FOURTH AVE - NEW YORK I0 












Dividends from Friendliness 


(Continued from page 20) 


*...we wish they wouldn’t 
spend so much time talking about 
the railroads in their advertising. 
They seem to know so many things 
about railroad service that aren’t 
so!”’ 

To be sure criticisms of its ser- 
vice will have as little ground as 
possible, SP has appointed man- 
agement counsel to draw up a com- 
plete course for training its people 
who contact the public. In this 
course, which women employees 
have dubbed “SP’s Charm School,” 
several sessions are actually de- 
voted to the development of a 
pleasing personality. The oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow for the com- 
pany is not lost here, either, and 
closing sessions emphasize the im- 
portance of pride in the organiza- 
tion and good relations with fellow 
workers. 

Supervisors run periodic checks 
on willing employees to determine 
whether their personal public re- 
lations need brushing up. For this 
purpose, the company has installed 
a “Friendly Voice” electronic test. 
To keep employees on their toes, a 
constant flood of booklets (one of 
them by Emily Post herself), 
posters, films, and pep rallies is 
released from SP headquarters in 
San Francisco. Pointers on dining 
car service for blind veterans, help- 
ing handicapped persons, and 
general passenger aids have been 
included in recent pamphlets. 

Employment of small comple- 
ments of loyal Japanese to meet 
the postwar labor shortage gave 
the railroad some uncomfortable 
moments. But the SP took its case 
to the public, frankly explaining 
the situation through spot adver- 
tising and publicity. The result has 
been the effective checking of the 
protests and threats of violence 
which greeted employment of the 
first group. Public relations ex- 
perts also claim this campaign has 
done much to relieve the tense anti- 
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Japanese feeling which threatened 
to explode in California. 

Motion pictures assist in train- 
ing employees in all divisions. They 
are to have double value, in edited 
form, of acting as educational films 
for clubs, schools, and associations 
outside the company. Both the 
technicolor motion pictures now 
being completed and slidefilms are 
used to promote the road itself and 
to underline the importance of em- 
ployees in shipping and passenger 
services. 

The old-fashioned “manual,” 
with its endless stodgy phrase- 
ology, has been replaced at SP by 
smartly designed, interestingly il- 
lustrated, effective handbooks. The 
most recent of these, Better Let- 
ters, starts off characteristically 
with this sentence : 

“Our letters should reflect the 
efficient, friendly character of the 
Southern Pacific.” 

Better Letters takes for its 
theme the ancient but often over- 
looked four-figure guide for let- 
ters: “Clear, concise, complete, and 
courteous.” 

The appeal in this, as in Facts 
on the Southern Pacific and other 
booklets, is to the self-interest, the 
individual ambition, the desire of 
the employee to know his company 
better so he can advance faster in 
it. Wherever SP mentions its ser- 
vices—in advertising, publicity, or 
in conversations at executives’ 
clubs—it mentions service in terms 
of employees on and off the job. 

In presenting its case for in- 
creased commutation fares to the 
commuters of the San Francisco 
peninsula recently, for instance, 
SP said mildly, in 1,000-line ad- 
vertisements: “We haven’t had 
a ‘raise in pay’ as far as monthly 
and weekly commutation tickets 
are concerned, since August 26, 
1920; that’s 26 vears ago.” The 
result of this personal type of ap- 
peal was the prompt subsiding of 


objections to the proposed increase 
and favorable reactions to SP’s 
simultaneously announced _pro- 
gram of commuter car refurbish- 
ing and schedule speed-up. While 
the Railroad Commission has yet 
to decide on the increase, com- 
muters generally have expressed 
none of the block opposition ex- 
pected by some of SP’s more pes- 
simistic passenger agents. 

Does the system work? 

As far as employee reaction 
goes, once-critical department 
heads now admit that complaints 
against supervisors have dropped 
off from frequent to next to none. 
In the field of passenger relations, 
the company has added a Sacra- 
mento Daylight to its famous San 
Francisco-Los Angeles Daylight 
runs, and has resumed its war-in- 
terrupted Cascade schedule from 
Portland to Seattle. 

Other major improvements in- 
clude streamliners ordered, but not 
yet built, for several routes. The 
changes in schedule, SP people 
claim, are only promises of things 
to come in what they term the 
“travel age.” Despite the dynamite 
laden phrases of their “feud” ad- 
vertising, the railroads admit the 
advantages of travel by air. Only 
they insist “trains have a lot of 
advantages, too, including econ- 
omy and plenty of room to move 
around” (and for traveling busi- 
nessmen to get some work done en 
route). 

Trade relations with industrial 
shippers are on the public relations 
prog at SP’s huge brick head- 
quarters, too. The new program 
of friendliness applies here with 
equal force, envisaging that “our 
officers should be well and favor- 
ably known, especially to those we 
serve as freight patrons.” To give 
practical color to its friendly at- 
titude, SP system’s freight traffic 
department has developed a site 
analyzing service for location of 
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new industries, plants, or sales 
offices anywhere in the West. This 
service has been snapped up by 
many an Eastern operator who 
realizes that SP, as the biggest rail- 
road west of the Mississippi, has 
first-hand knowledge of the West’s 
industrial areas. 

With the of 


major corporations’ new branch 


westward trend 
plants, this site service is rapidly 
becoming one of the most impor- 
tant of the offered to 
dustry by the railroad. Among 
others, the famous “Over- 
which shuttle LCL ship- 
ments between vital Coast points, 


many in- 
these 


nights” 


are easily the most dramatic. Co- 
ordination with trucking service at 
unloading points is another SP 
the 


war, when the railroad was facing 


innovation developed before 
trucking companies’ invasion of the 
freight field. And SP joins Union 
Pacific to bring the western market 
basket’s fruits and vegetables cast 
in the “reefers” of the Pacific Fruit 
Express Company. 

Each of these services and pro- 
grams is being augmented with a 
feverish energy which suggests 
that SP is acutely conscious of the 
stiff competition it will have to 
surpass within the next few vears. 
Executives of the company make 
no bones about the necessity for 
sound public relations. 

“Ultimately,” President 


Mercier, “public opinion, expressed 


Savs 


in votes and regulations, and pref- 
erences of travelers and shippers, 
will determine whether or not we 
stay in business as a going concern, 
and the extent to which our opera- 
tions are profitable.” 

By these standards, SP is mak- 
ing a good fight to insure that this 
“builder of the western link in the 
first 
will keep the trains running — on 


transcontinental railroad” 


time—and that SP employees and 
the SP public will keep on liking 





this large, expansively friendly 
organization. 
of the 


present-day railroad management 


Critics railroads claim 
is slow to change. A look at what 
SP’s management is doing today 
would seem to prove such charges 


do not apply to this road. 
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“Mr. Willoughby, I’ve been with this firm 
twenty years, never asked for anything... 
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unless it helped the business... we worked 
short handed through all the war years... 


a 
wl 


haven’t enough experienced people now 
.-.and I absolutely refuse to be put off 
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any longer! Goldarn it, Mr. Willoughby, 


either I get a Postage Meter—or else!’ 


Right turn, too— 


because there’s too much to do these days 
without watching stamps, counting stamps, 
sticking stamps! You're through with adhesive 
stamps forever when you have a Postage Meter... 
which prints directly on the envelope, any amount of 
postage, as needed, for any kind of mail... prints the 
postmark and a small advertisement (optional) as well 
... seals the envelope at the same time, makes mailing easy 
and quick! Your postage is automatically accounted for, 
always protected from loss, theft, misuse. And your mail 
moves faster through the postoffice when it’s metered! 
One letter a day or thousands, there’s a Postage 
Meter for every office, large or small . . . Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for details. 
Or write for illustrated booklet! 





= PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter : 


Pirney-Bowes, INnc., 2108 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
== Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
~ Offices in 59 principal cities of the United States and Canada 





(Continued from page 23) 


peaceful detachment, it is possible 
for those whose job it is to study 
and plan to concentrate more 
easily, to work more intensively. 

There is a_ restful hominess 
within the building—and outside 
are the grass, the rolling hills, the 
terraces. No dirt, no screeching 
brakes, no horns, no screaming 
sirens —- just the country at its 
best; flowers, fountain, fresh air, 
and view. 

The 125 people who couldn’t 
find office shelter in Minneapolis 
have a handsome tiled and towered 
roof over their heads at the new 
They 


ideal working conditions and the 


lake headquarters. have 
finest of office facilities and equip- 
ment at their disposal. Meals are 
served in a tastefully decorated 
cafeteria. Tennis courts and swim- 
ming pool have been maintained 
for the benefit of employees. Spe- 


cial busses and station wagon ser- 


Cargill’s “Country Club” Office 


vice provide convenient transpor- 
tation to the Minneapolis loop and 
offices. parking 
space has been set up for those who 


bet ween Ample 
drive. 

Special mail service is main- 
tained from town to lake. Regular 
handled 


through the Minneapolis switch- 


telephone service is 
board. Quick communication be- 
tween offices is made possible by an 
intercommunication system. 

One of the interesting features 
in the new office layout is the board 
room where changing grain quota- 
tions are posted from private wire 
tapes. Another is the auditorium, 
complete with stage, which can seat 
from 80 to 100 persons for con- 
ferences and meetings. 

Departments now quartered in 
whole or in part at the lake in- 
clude: General administrative, 
grain merchandising and export, 
financial, legal, 


‘argo carriers, 





bulletin, wire 


statistical, crop 
room, comptrollers, feed and oil, 
advertising, mechanical and _ per- 
sonnel departments. 

In spite of the apparent luxury, 
and the air of distinction and taste 
Cargill 


found it has been put to no greater 


in interior decorations, 
expense in acquiring and equip- 
ping the home for its use than 
would have been involved in pro- 
much 


viding plainer 


within the Minneapolis loop. Every 


quarters 


indication is that operating and 
maintenance costs per square foot 
of space will be materially less. 

Management has already found 
working efficiency has been defi- 
nitely improved through the nearly 
ideal conditions under which its 
lake staff works. They know this 
high efficiency will reflect itself to 
the added benefit of customers in 
the quality of service Cargill is 
able to render. 





Indianapolis 


$100,000 Industrial Exposition 

has just been opened to the 
public in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Placed in the Union Station as a 
permanent civic asset to the city, 
it will be open 24 hours each day 
to attract the attention .of the 
thousands who daily use the 
terminal. 

The exposition received sponsor- 
ship of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. It displays the prod- 
ucts of 74 manufacturing firms 
and numerous pictures of local 
plant exteriors. Exhibits are en- 
cased in aluminum and plate glass 
cases resembling streamline train 
observation cars. Some of the dis- 
plays have movement, others are 
stationary. All show their maker’s 
products to excellent advantage. 
This splendid community idea 
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is expected to be the forerunner of 
many similar expositions through- 
out the country. Business, indus- 
trial, and railroad leaders are sold 
on the educational, advertising, 
and selling potential of such an 
achievement. It offers wonderful 
opportunity to show openly what 
each city or town is producing and 
contributing toward a_ better 
nation and world. 

The Indianapolis exposition 
consists of products ranging from 
airplane and truck engines, con- 
struction machinery and electronic 
devices, to candy and jewelry. Two 
years of patience and planning 
went into the work, and its value 
and praises were sung by Indiana’s 
high-ranking industrial, business, 
and railroad officials. 

In his dedicatory address, Ralph 








Industrial Exposition 


Gates, Governor of Indiana, 
stressed the fact that the displays 
“will provide inspiration daily for 
hundreds of school children and 
adults as a practical demonstra- 
tion that the days of pioneering 
are not ended, and that there is 
ample opportunity ahead for those 
who combine resourcefulness, 
energy, and a burning desire to 
produce for the benefit of their 
fellowmen as well as themselves.” 

All exhibitors have promised to 
make sustained efforts to improve 
the quality of their displays and 
of the exposition in general. Busi- 
ness, industrial, and railroad 
leaders, showmg a _ personal in- 
terest and responsibility, feel the 
public will follow through with 
grateful interest and suggestions 
for improvement.——Oscar Rieger. 
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Systems Men Plan 
Six Programs 


IX programs, each with a chair- 
man in charge, have just been 

announced for the first 6 months 
of 1947 by the newly formed Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association 
of New York. 

The meetings will be held at the 
New York Advertising Club, 23 
Park Avenue, on the first Tuesday 
of each month. 

On January 7, 1947, the topic 
will be “Upgrading the Systems 
and Procedures Department,” and 
the chairman is Walter E. Smith, 
Ward Leonard Electric Company. 

February 4, the topic will be 
“Procedures, Their Form and 
Presentation,” with R. E. Failing, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, 
acting as chairman. 

The March 4 meeting will be on 
“Installing of Systems,” including 
training of supervisors and per- 
sonnel to operate new systems. The 
chairman will be Irving Bottner, 
Lewyt Corporation. 

On April Fool’s day—April 1— 
there will be a discussion of cal- 
culating machines. This will be a 
salesman’s presentation. The 
chairman is Richard Dryander, of 
J. K. Lasser & Company. 

May 6 will be devoted to “Stock 
Control,” with a discussion of de- 
vices for operating and their com- 
parative advantages. John H. 
Baker of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation will be chairman. 

The June 3 meeting will deal 
with “Office Duplicating and Off- 
set Printing Equipment,” with 
Floyd A. Akins, of American 
Cyanamid Company, as chairman. 

The New York chapter of the 
Systems and Procedures Associa- 
tion is the first chapter to be 
organized. Several other cities are 
being organized now, with con- 
siderable interest being shown by 
the systems and procedures men 
in many key cities. H. John Ross, 
Continental Can Company, is 
president of the New York chapter. 
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LET US GIVE YOU A TAILOR-MADE PLAN T0 


This USPM Plan-Board 
makes Mailroom Planning 


QUICK... EASY... CONVENIENT 


YSTEM in the mailroom was never more important than 

now! Let a USPM specialist show you how scientific mail- 
room planning will speed up and smooth out your mail han- 
dling operations. 

With the USPM Plan-Board illustrated above, he will design 
a new mailroom or redesign your present one right in your own 
office to meet your particular requirements. Trained to solve 
any mailroom problem, he will provide you with a tailor-made 
plan incorporating work routines, systems and equipment that 
will step up not only your mail handling but your entire office 
operations as well! 

Mailroom modernization with USPM Systems and Equip- 
ment pays for itself in time and money saved—and in added 
work-hours it gives your whole organization. 
Call in your USPM specialist and put USPM 
Planning Service to work for YOU, 

SEND FOR NEW FOLDER. Contains detailed information 


on USPM Service, Systems and Equipment. Address 
Department AB-126. 





Metered Mail Systems .. . Letter and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers . .. Mailroom Equipment ...Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


Soles and Service Offices in Principol Cities MME RC | A 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 


Rochester 2, New York 


Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario i e) R a O | =a T I O N 
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‘“‘American Business’ Has Imitators 


WICE, recently, the assistants 

to the presidents of two big 
railroads have telephoned our 
headquarters at Chicago to ask if 
someone from our staff had put in 
a long distance telephone call, col- 
lect, for information to be used in 
a story in AMERICAN Bustness. 

In both cases, as it will be in all 
such future cases, the answer is a 
resounding “NO.” Rest assured 
that no bona fide staff member of 
AMERICAN Business ever attempts 
to gather editorial material by 


means of a collect telephone call. 
. We urge readers and other busi- 
ness people to reject all collect 
telephone calls purporting to come 
from any staff member of Ameri 
CAN Bustness. There is a crooked 
sheet allegedly published in) New 
York which has some such name as 
American Business News, or 
American Business Trends which 
is nothing more or less than an old 
“writeup” racket. The gag is to 
write a story of fulsome praise, 


then sell as many copies, or re- 


prints, as possible to the victim. 

One more warning. No staff 
member of AMERICAN BvsiINEss 
ever solicits orders for reprints. 
We are not in the reprint business, 
and while we do make reprints for 
subscribers under certain condi- 
tions, we NEVER, under any 
circumstances, solicit orders for 
reprints. Any man who tells vou he 
is a staff man for this magazine, 
and tries to sell you reprints, is a 
fake. Call the police. He probably 


has a record. 





Monsanto Tackles Employee Housing 


(Continued from page 15) 


of two or three times per week. 

We persuade our house seekers 
to report promptly any housing 
they see that they do not find 
satisfactory for themselves. This 
enables us to send some other ap- 
plicant to see if it might suit him. 

With the importance of acting 
quickly, we find it helpful to keep 
card records; one set for the ap- 
plicants and the other for homes 
reported. These cards provide such 
information as the price range the 
applicant will consider, whether or 
not he has a car so that we can 
locate him away from public 
transportation if necessary, how 
many bedrooms he requires, how 
many children are in the family, 
and other requirements. The cards 
for listing available houses or re- 
porting houses in response to the 
advertisement, indicate the rental 
or price, number of bedrooms, loea- 
tion of schools, public transporta- 
tion, ete. 

An important part of the work 
is to convince the applicant to help 
himself to the best of his ability, 
by spending his week ends house 
hunting; to reconcile him to the 
conditions, especially noting the 
prices asked today; and to report 
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back on housing he finds which 
does not fit his needs. 

Unfortunately we run into black 
market propositions but these we 
strictly avoid. In the first place 
they are illegal. In the second 
place they would injure our stand- 
ing with the employee even though 
he accepted a black market deal. 

The use of real estate agents is 
important in the purchase of 
houses. Again quick action in hav- 
ing the agents tip us off on an 
available house is the important 
thing. We keep close contact with 
agents who have proved coopera- 
tive. Our problem is to persuade 
the realtor that it is to his ad- 
vantage to work with us because 
he need have no fear of splitting 
commissions with us or anyone 
else. This is important. 

It took us quite a while to per- 
suade the real estate agent that if 
he will report a house coming on 
the market to us, we will bring our 
client directly to the agent who 
first tells us of the property. We 
then do everything we can to make 
sure he gets the whole commission 
instead of dividing it with some 
agent representing the buyer. 

To help convince the agents of 


this, we addressed the following 
letter to each of the 500 people 
representing real estate agencies 
in St. Louis: 

“The management is attempt- 
ing to secure homes for its person- 
nel, ranging in price from ten to 
twenty thousand dollars — below 
or upwards of this figure. 

“We wish to go on record that 
the Monsanto Chemical Company 
has no monetary interest whatso- 
ever in real estate transactions for 
its personnel ; that neither the com- 
pany nor Miss Mathews, a com- 
pany employee and our real estate 
representative, is a licensed real 
estate broker. 

“Further, even though we feel 
our national reputation speaks for 
itself, nonetheless we wish to 
pledge ourselves to secrecy with 
regard to divulging to any real 
estate agent, broker, or anyone 
other than the employee interested, 
any information given us regard- 
ing a house for sale. 

“Should you wish to substan- 
tiate the authenticity of the fore- 
going statements, we refer you to 
the Real Estate Exchange, which 
is in sympathy with our interest in 
finding homes for our personnel. 
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thereof for aiding in making con- 


cept a commission oO7 a portion 
t 


HOW DOES HE 
KEEP HIS DESK 
SO CLEAN! 


tact between real estate agents or 


brokers and our personnel. 


It will vouch for our not being in- 
terested, willing, nor able to ac- 2 your PS is 


“Therefore, we should appre- 


ciate your referring to Miss 





Mathews any homes which you 
have for sale. She will check her 


list of company prospective buyers, 
and contact you with a view to- 
ward showing the house to whom- 
ever of our employees would be 
interested. Miss Mathews may be 
reached at (Office Phone No.) dur- 
ing office hours and (Home Phone 
No.) in the evening.” 

There are many headaches con- 
nected with this house hunting job 
but the appreciation of so many is 
gratifving and reward enough. 





Chain Store Volume 
Shows Decrease 


MPS 201 88.6" Send for this FREE book!) é 


ports Nathan Cummings, president 
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If your desk seems always. to be buried r f 
under inquiries, reports, memos, un- . 
: : ae finished routine work —let us send you a 
imately 37 per cent of the entire | copy of “Recipe for an Orderly Desk.” 
food business in the country. | Thousands of busy men have found it a 
“As the cycle of prosperity be- recipe for an orderly day’s work. 
gan, they lost business,” he adds. It shows how the easy-to-form habit 
“In the years immediately before of “putting it in writing” will help clear your desk —keep it clean— 
and free your mind for the important work. Every one of the sugges- 
tions in this book has been tested and proved in practice. Why not 
try them? Just send the coupon. 


of Consolidated Grocers Corpora- 





tion, “the chains had = approx- 


the war, when American business 


was not too good, the chains again 


increased their position, but since 
And when choosing paper for the forms and letterheads on which efficiency so 


then, they have decreased thetr 
- ma ee eee mai largely depends, rely on the paper made for business use —Hammermill Bond 


percentage of the market until now 
they only have 32 per ce nt of the LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
entire retail food business. Good 
times give the independent the 
edge. The wholesaler and the in- 
dependent grocer do not have the 
fixed overhead of the chains, and 
although there are no figures avail- 
able it seems to me the adaptability 





of the wholesaler and independent 





grocer makes them more able to 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


adapt themselves to decreased 


l 1 t ° . Please send me—FREE—a copy of “Recipe for an Orderly Desk.” Check 
sales » ‘ Yo > recess 
Sales duc o an economic recession, here [] if you'd like a sample book showing the new color range of Hammer- 


and enables them to cut their ex- mill Bond for business forms and letterheads.) 


penses while still maintaining a Name Position 


2) 99 (Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
profit. 
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A mighty ~ 
ceans © 
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MISSOURI. And the — 
she bears so gallantly ts = 
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heritage of the state 


Missouri is progress: “al 
The men who are capta 


of industry recognize these 
















advantages native to 
Missouri: 
Low taxes 
tions 
2,251 new corpora 
first nine months of 1946 
Skilled native labor 
Excellent transportation 
facilities 
Rich markets 
urces 


Wealth of natural reso 


Low cost power 
350 communities eager to 
cooperate 


Whether you're pomene a 
parent plant or branch = 
tory, let the “show me’ state 
show you its full resources. 


Specialized, 
i to indu 
direct: Missou 
of Resources 
Dept. N 51 Je 


ontidential serv- 
Striolists. Write 
ri State Division 
& Development, 
fterson City, Mo. 





THE STATE 
OF’ MISSOURI 


In The Heart of America 





Payroll, Costs, Personnel 
Figures from One System 


(Continued from page 17) 


of the straight line production 
principle to clerical work begins in 
the personnel department. An Ad- 
dressograph plate is made from an 
employee’s personnel plate guide, 
which is made out the day the com- 
pany agrees to hire him. This plate 
contains a brief, partially coded 
of all 
quired by the personnel, cost ac- 


summary information re- 
counting, and payroll departments 
as well as a number of other de- 
partments. This basic information, 
which can be printed in a 114- by 
314-inch space, includes: Name 
and address, badge number, social 
security number, tax code, job 
title, department seniority date, 
original hiring date, department, 
marital 


shift, pay rate, status, 
veteran, insurance, education, 
special training, and promotion 
possibilities. 


After these plates are imprinted 
the following forms are run with a 
heading containing this summa- 
rized information: 

1. Employment application personal 


data 
Physical examination record 


to 


~ 


. Employee's withholding exemption 
certificate 
t. Timekeeper’s cards for depart- 


ment and master file 

5. Change of address form 

6. Union membership card 

7. Local union dues check-off cards 
for the union the Ferro 
counting department 

8. Employee’s insurance contribution 


and ic- 


card 

9. Payroll file 

10. Police file 

11. Timekeeper's file 

12. Foreman’s file 

13. X-ray file 

14. Dispensary file 

15. Personnel file 

16. Employment file 
report. 


ind merit rating 


In 


ords made out for new employees, 


addition to the original rec- 


similar records are made out for 
quarterly changes in all records, 
and forms for cmployees who leave 


and are later reinstated. 


In the personnel department em- 
ployee records are kept on 3 by 5 
cards, filed alphabetically in the 
roster file, and in 914- by 12-inch 
manila folders, filed numerically. 
Addressograph plates are also 


tiled 


colored metal tabs are 


numerically. A variety of 
attached to 
these plates. By setting these tabs 
in any desired sequence the per- 
sonnel department can automati- 
cally produce any specialized 
break-down of Ferro employees. 

For example, by setting the 
colored tabs, the Addressograph 
operator can run off such special- 
ized lists of employees as: White, 
non-White, male, female, job train- 
ing employees, supervisors, legal 
veterans (those who have returned 
to the plant), veterans, and those 
employees who are union exempt. 

Part of the 


tained in headings of the depart- 


information con- 


ment forms can be blocked out and 
the same plates used to prepare 
the following forms for payroll rec- 
ords: Individual earnings record 
ledger card, employee’s quarterly 
wage report, employer’s report of 
taxable wages paid to each em- 
ployee, check and individual state- 
ments of employees’ earnings and 
deductions, payroll audit journal, 
and union list. 

The way this system works for 
Ferro is indicated by the flow pat- 
tern used in applying the straight 
line production principle to these 
clerical procedures. Work is routed 
the 
same records in the following se- 
quence: (1) 2) 
ous manufacturing departments. 


through departments using 


Personnel, vari- 
(3) timekeeping, (4) payroll ac- 
counting and distribution, and (5) 
labor and material cost account- 
ing department. 

Time tickets are received in the 
accounting department each day 
covering the previous 


by noon 
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day’s work. Here they are ar- 
ranged by plant departments. 
These preaddressed McBee Key- 
sort time tickets, containing the 
employee’s name, clock number, 
and social security number, are 
filled in daily by the timekeepers. 
Extension of these tickets are 
checked and the number of hours 
worked in each department are 
totaled as well as the work for all 
departments. Key-driven calcula- 
tors are used for this operation. 
The figures are added to previ- 
ously established control hours and 
amount figures for each depart- 
ment as part of the company’s 
standard cost system. — 

To facilitate the work of both 
the timekeeping and cost account- 
ing departments, the plant depart- 
ment number and the distribution 
control number, such as the part 
number and operation number, are 
cut into the McBee punched time 
tickets. Tickets are then sorted by 
clock numbers. 

Before time tickets are posted 
to summary cards, they are divided 
into controls of 100 each. This 
group method localizes errors so it 
is unnecessary to check all sum- 
mary cards to find an error, if 
hours and amounts do not balance 
with the predetermined control 
figures for each department. Over- 
time totals are posted separately. 

Summary cards are posted on 
Burrough’s_ payroll accounting 
machines. Both hours and earnings 
are listed on an adding tape from 
the time tickets. When all tickets 
for one employee have been listed, 
the summary card is inserted in 
the machine to a point fixed for 
that posting date. Depression of 
the motor bar automatically prints 
the total for the day. However, 
using the group balancing method 
of 100 cards at Ferro, these totals 
are printed at the end of each 
group. Figures are then checked 
against the predetermined totals 
for account control. These daily 
group totals must agree with the 
summary card totals established at 
the end of the week. 

Next step is entering deductions 
at the bottom of each card, such 
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They ne ewviou 
of my New FRIDEN... 


Yes, because now I get my work done easier and 
much faster... #t’s fun. My Friden is truly a fully 
automatic calculator and I was able to learn its 
operation with less than 15 minutes instruction. 
Your boss should anticipate his calculator needs as 
mine did...suggest he order you a Friden today. 


And remember they’re well worth waiting for.” 







Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approxi- 
mately 250 Company Controlled 
Sales Agencies throughout the 

United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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The 
Slyle-Masler 
Steel Suite in 
Neutra-Tone 
Gray Har- 
monizes with 
any Decora- 
live Scheme 





Restful 
Efficiency 


The way your office looks to you has 
a definite effect on the way you fee! 


at the end of a busy day. 


“Y and E”’ office equipment is de- 
signed, not just to aid efficiency, but 
to create a restful effort-inspiring 


atmosphere. 


A “Y and E" planned office pays 
steady day-after-day dividends in 
See the 


Yand E” representative in your city. 


efficiency and restfulness. 


YAWMAN and ERBE MEG. CU. 
1042 Jay Street, Rochester 5, N. Y. 


Foremost for More Than Sirtv-Five Years 
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as group insurance, social security, 
union dues. Only control figures by 
groups, rather than by individual 
employees, for all deductions are 
computed in the timekeeping de- 
partment. Another advantage of 
the group balancing method is that 
payroll writing begins as soon as 
one group is balanced without wait- 
ing for the entire job to be finished. 

When summary cards are sent 
machine 


to Burrough’s payroll 


operators, deductions are made 
and the net pay for each employee 
automatically computed as the 
payroll records are written. Using 
preaddressed forms, with  em- 
ployee’s name, clock, and _ social 
security number, these payroll ac- 
counting machines write a payroll 
register, pay check, employee's 
statement, and individual earnings 
record in one operation. Totals of 
these records by groups must 
balance with the previously estab- 
lished control figures on the sum- 
mary cards — another safeguard 
against errors. 

When payroll records are com- 
pleted, time tickets are sorted 
again by department number, then 
according to job or part number. 
Since this information has already 
been cut into the edge of the 
punched cards, sorting is done in a 
few minutes. This information on 
the time tickets is posted to distri- 
bution summary cards. Just as in 
the preparation of payroll sum- 
mary cards, amounts and pieces 
are quickly listed for each job or 
account on the adding tape and 
totals for the day and to date are 
automatically printed on the cor- 


responding job or account cards. 


These distribution totals are bal- 
anced with daily totals set up by 
each department. 

Under this new accounting sys- 
tem each week’s distribution cost 
is considered a separate balancing 
unit. At the end of the month, to 
avoid peak work loads, it is neces- 
sary to balance only the distribu- 
tion figures for that weck. Under 
the old system all cards at the end 
of the month were used to deter- 
mine distribution costs. This not 
only resulted in peak loads, but 
since the cost accounting depart- 
ment could not begin its work until 
the entire payroll for all depart- 
ments had been completed, often 
prolonged unnecessary delays oc- 
curred in preparing cost reports 
for top management. 

Distributions are now balanced 
by departments, and labor cost re- 
ports are made up as soon as the 
first department is balanced and 
the summary cards released to the 
cost accounting department. 

Today top management at 
Ferro receives current cost reports 
a week earlier than under the old 
Throughout the 
the accounting department also re- 


system. month, 
ceives material requisition Keysort 
cards. The job or part number is 
cut into these cards. This informa- 
tion is listed on summary cards, 
just as the payroll and labor cards 
are prepared, and are sent to the 
cost department along with the 
payroll distribution cards. So top 
current 


management receives a 


comprehensive cost distribution 
report by the fifth of each month 
covering’ both labor and material 


for the preceding month. 





Need for Better Purchasing Plans 


OSEPH L. TRECKER, execu- 
J tive vice president, Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee. 
that the 


average write-off period for ma- 


recently pointed out 
chine tools is 20 vears; the average 


period of obsolescence of ma- 


chine tool models is about 7 years. 


Yet in normal times, he added, it 
is impossible to sell a new machine 
unless vou can prove to the cus- 
tomer it will pay for itself in less 
than 3 vears. This sort of reason- 
ing, he said, causes unsound resist- 
ance to the purchase and installa- 
tion of new equipment. 
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Drive-In Bank to 
Improve Service 


(Continued from page 24) 


in preparing deposit slips. This 
system has enabled the bank to 
transact business more quickly 
and reduced possibility of errors. 

Diffused lighting, one of the 
newest developments in office light- 
ing designed by the Curtis Light- 
ing, Ine., Chicago, has been em- 
ployed throughout the bank. Glass 
paneled troffers are used in the 
main banking section, and shielded 
fixtures in the accounting depart- 
ment. This lighting system was 
planned as an integral part of the 
modern architectural design. It 
scientifically places light where 
needed, with very little glare. 
Rolled counters at eve level enable 
customers to transact business 
without stooping or pecking 
through bars. 

The ladies’ banking section of 
the Exchange National resembles 
a bank within a bank and is espe- 
cially decorated to feminine taste. 
This room has a quict loungelike 
atmosphere, and features attrac- 
tive writing tables and a modern 
powder room. 

Directors of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank have placed as much 
emphasis on cultivating good em- 
ployee relations as they have in 
building a good customer relation’s 
program, because they do not be- 
lieve a business can have one with- 
out the other. 

The most careful and exacting 
planning has been given to the wel- 
fare and well-being of employees. 
The bank has installed special 
lighting fixtures, to relief eve- 
strain, comfortable office furniture, 
time- and labor-saving machines, 
air conditioning, sound insulation, 
convenient dining room—even the 
playing of soft music to help ward 
off the possibility of fatigue. 

The Exchange National Bank, 
founded 20 years ago, has spent 
approximately $500,000 to es- 
tablish its autobanking system. 
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CONCILIATOR BETWEEN 


LABOR and MANAGEMENT 


ViSIrecord eliminates doubts and suspicion between 
Labor and Management and has avoided many 
strikes in hundreds of plants from coast to coast. 


ViSlrecord projects pertinent facts at a glance and 
clearly presents conditions and problems of Labor 
and Management. 


“ViISIrecord is an established tool of American 
Industry.”’ 


World Peace depends upon Industrial Stability and 
ViSlrecord is fully mobilized to attain this 
achievement. 


VISIBLE INDEX CORP. 
535 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITHES 


“THE WORLD'S FASTEST VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM” 
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Your best defense against 
changing conditions is an 
active offense with new 
methods or beller products. 
Chemical research can speed 
the development of new im- 


provements. Our staff of 


chemists and chemical en- 
gineers is available to help 
you with your research pro- 
gram and offers the follow- 
ing services: Consulting and 
Advisory Service, Research, 
Analysis and Control, Fo- 
rensic Chemistry, Technical 
Sales Development, and 
Preparation of Special 
Chemicals. Keep a_ step 
ahead of the future—let us 
help you with your chemi- 
cal problems now. Write for 
brochure No. 2/-A for in- 
teresting details. 


Jaze EDWAL 


Laboratories, Due. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


732 FEDERAL STREET + CHICAGO 5S, ILL. 





HE annual Gold Medal Awards 

for the best business letter 
craftsmanship of the year, spon- 
sored by the editors of the Dart- 
nell Better Letters Service, will be 
made early in 1947. 

Established 11 years ago, the 
contest was originated to promote 
the development of better business 
letters, provide recognition for 
those who write them, and as a 
means for letter writers to ex- 
change letters judged to be the 
best of the year. Any business let- 
ter writer may submit as many 
letters as desired. Each company 
entering the contest will reccive a 
complimentary copy of the port- 
folio containing the award winning 
letters. 

The Gold Medal Awards have 
plaved an important part in help- 
ing to make the business world 
letter-conscious and in contribut- 
ing new ideas and forms for better 


business letter writing. Fach vear 


' Business Letter Contest Announced 


several hundred letters are re- 
ceived from companies all over 
America and from several foreign 
countries. 

Although any type of business 
letter may be entered in the con- 
test, and many unusual letters are 
received each year, the largest 
number of entries are usually 
credit and collection letters, sales 
promotion letters, and letters to 
salesmen, letters to employees, ad 
justment letters, and good-will 
letters. 

Any business letter writer in 
terested in entering the contest 
should write to the Gold Medal 
Award Editor, The Dartnell Cor 
poration, Chicago, Illinois, for as 
many entry blanks as needed. A 
separate blank should be used for 
each letter submitted. All letters 
received will be reviewed by a board 
of judges who will make the selec 
tions for the Gold Medal Awards 


for the coming vear. 





Training Film Directory Available 


HE Eastman Kodak Company, 

Rochester, New York, has pub- 
lished a 104-page booklet entitled 
The Index of Training Films. It is 
a guide to more than 1,700 motion 
pictures and slidefilms for indus- 
trial and vocational training. This 
directory is available upon request 
to Eastman. 

War training needs in the 
Armed Forces and war industries 
brought a_ sizable inventory of 
motion 


available pictures and 


slidefilms and many additional 
films have been produced during 
the past few months. Most of these 
films illustrate effective methods of 
applying proved techniques of in- 
dustrial training. Many of the 
films listed have been sponsored by 
industry and are available on loan 
to other companies. Titles are 


listed both alphabetically and ac- 
cording to the specific industry 
they cover. There is also a descrip- 
tion of the type of film indicating 
whether it is black and white or 
color, silent or sound, 16mm. or 
35mm. Information is given as to 
the source from which films may 
be secured and whether they ar 
available on loan, rental, or direct 
sale basis. 

This inventory of films serves a 
wide variety of industrial fields. 
Titles are listed under more thar 
30 major classifications of indus 
tries. Safety films are not included 
in the index. A special listing of 
these films is available from tl 
National 
training and the field of distribu 


Safety Council. Sales 


tive education will be covered 
another edition of the guide. 
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In today’s rapidly changing business conditions there are so many significant 
developments and trends that are likely to play an important part in office man- 


agement and administrative control that the busy executive doesn’t have the time 
to follow them all. To help the office manager do a better job, each month this 
department selects and edits those brief news iterns that will be most helpful 





ERMANENT INK has become 

a matter of considerable argu- 
ment with reference to ball point 
pens. One large company tele- 
graphed all its branches that no 
records were to be written with 
hall point pens as they claim to 
have learned the ink in such pens 
is not permanent. Eversharp, 
which makes one of the now-numer- 
ous ball point pens, asserts that 
its ink is permanent. We hope to 
have more specific information on 
this subject for our next issue. 


* 
HE TODD COMPANY, large 


manufacturer of protected 
check-writing 
and payroll systems, has bought a 


checks, machines, 
plant and equipment from the 
Bankers Press Company, of Mon- 
treal, and will establish a Todd 
branch plant there. This is the 
tenth branch plant of Todd, but 
the first outside the United States. 


* 


ELP SHORTAGES continue 

to plague office management 
men almost everywhere. Some au- 
thorities now claim we are short a 
million office workers. Whether or 
not this figure is correct, the plain 
facts are that there continues to 
be available far less office workers 
than are actually needed. This can 
mean but one thing; greater mech- 
anization of office work. Only a few 
Years ago we were almost afraid 
to mention any machine which 
saved labor because of the tremen- 
dous surplus of office help. It may 
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be several years before there is 
any such surplus again. Managers 
who are counting on a surplus of 
office help occurring in 1947 will 


he disappointed, we fear. 
* 
FFICE WORKERS who have 


gone into other types of work 
may be one reason for the shortage. 
No one knows for sure, but many 
office managers believe former office 
workers went into factory jobs 
during the war and have remained 
there. Working in factories was 
once frowned upon by many 
women, but working conditions in 
factories have improved to such 
an extent, and the wages are often 
so much better, we would not be 
surprised if the people who claim 
factories have taken many poten- 
tial or former office workers are 


correct. 
* 
YCLE BILLING has been such 


a success in department stores 
it seems likely it will be adopted in 
more lines of business in the future. 
Stores were dubious about the 
plan when it was first proposed 
and many stores were reluctant to 
give it a trial. As one store after 
another tried it and found no ob- 
jections from customers, use of the 
method pyramided. Of course the 
help shortage was a major factor 
in the rapid growth of cycle bill- 
ing, but even the help shortage 
could not have caused its rapid 
growth had not the idea been 
sound. 






EMINGTON RAND has de 

veloped SO major INprove 
ments in microfilming techniques. 
In the past much time has been lost 
in finding reproductions of docu 
ments on film. Now with a new in- 
dexing plan Remington Rand has 
done away with this and several 
other shortcomings of microfilm- 
ing. A more detailed report on this 


plan will appear in our next issue. 


* 

FFICE SUPPLY purchasing, 

storage, and delivery to the 
people who use supplies often cost 
more than the supplies themselves, 
claims a well-known office author- 
itv. He advocates the selection of 
a good office supply dealer, placing 
a blanket order with him for a 
year’s supply of all the major 
items, to be delivered six to twelve 
times vearly, on a “till forbid” 
basis. He also advocates employ- 
ment of a clerk whose duty it is to 
bring supplies to the office force, 
rather than have each person visit 
stockrooms with requisitions to 


draw his own supplies. 


* 
ANY OFFICE MANAGERS 


seem wholly reconciled to the 
possibility of general unionization 
of office workers in all parts of the 
country in the next few years. If 
this occurs, office costs will climb 
still higher, both from higher wage 
rates and from the tendency of 
unionized workers to produce less 
than nonunion workers. It will 
also complicate office work and in- 
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crease costs, because unions so 
often oppose any flexibility in the 
assignment of workers to different 
tasks. Only alternative to fully 
unionized offices, many managers 
believe, is better working condi- 
tions in offices, better salary and 
wage administration, and complete 
absence of partiality, nepotism, 
favoritism, or discrimination. 
o 

NCENTIVE PLANS in offices 

are one way to increase produc- 
tion and add to earnings without 


increasing costs. While in’ some 


small offices where workers have a 
variety of tasks to perform, none 
of which keep them at similar 
work for long periods, there is 
difficulty in setting up incentive 
plans, still there are many offices 
which could easily use them. 


* 
ORKMAN EXPANDS. The 


shortage of trained clerical 
help and the resulting peak work 
loads continue to be a problem in 
many offices. Workman Service, 
Inc., Chicago operator of a caleu- 


lating, typing, and tabulating ser- 


— 





Announcing the Eighth Annual 


CHICAGO 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DISPLAY 


The Stevens Hotel 
Exhibitian Hall 


February 3, 4, 5, 1947 


Held in conjunction with the ANNUAL SEMINAR of 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Office Stability 


Featuring: Service Functions 
Salary Levels 


For space, write: T. J. Manzke, Office Management Association 
105 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


vice, reports the response to the 
recent opening of its Minneapolis 
office was greater than anticipated 
Planning for at least 12 months to 
establish the new branch firmly. 
Sam Workman reports the volum« 
of work handled by the Minne 
apolis office enabled it to show 
profit at the end of the second 
month of operation. 

Space has already been leased 
for a similar office in Los Angeles. 
opened December 15. The Minne 
apolis office occupies about 3,000 
feet and has a staff of approxi 
mately 35. For the present, Mi 
Workman reports, these brane! 
offices will do only calculating. 
work. A 


tabulating will continue to be don 


typing, and clerical 
in the Chicago office, althoug 
tabulating cards will be punched i 
branch offices. Mr. Workman he 
lieves this plan will work smoothly, 
since the home office is alread 
handling work for companies as 
far away as Los Angeles, Memphis, 
and Atlanta. 


* 
ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 


ment Association has a numb: 
of surveys under way. One is a 
survey of unionization of clerical 
workers. Questions are asked and 
answered on McBee cards which 
will later be punched for quick 
sorting. Readers who want to 
know more about this survey may 
write to C. F. Fleckenstein, chair- 
man, National Research Commit 
tee, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Build- 


ing, Philade Iphia 7; 
*« 


yn COMMERCIAL HIGH 
SCHOOL in Chicago which, u 

like some other parts of Chicago's 
notorious school system, seems to 
be doing an excellent job, reports 
it has from 20 to 30 calls for evers 
graduate. In other words evers 
graduate could, if so desired, ha 


the refusal of that many jobs. 


l 


There may be a splendid oppor 

nity in almost every city for busi- 

hessilen and schools to work 

gether more closely in the training 
e 


; ] ee ; oo 
of people for clerical JODs. 
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Because of the continuing shortage of trained clerical help and the growing demand 


for quicker and more reliable reports by top management, many companies are 


planning now to mechanize as many manual clerical operations as possible. With 


the easing of a number of material shortages, more and more new developments in 


business machines and equipment are being introduced to speed office production 








Executive Desk Offers 
Extra Convenience 


WITH overhanging flat top for added 
work space, this new steel, island hase 
desk made by Remington Rand_ Inc. 
affords extra convenience for executives. 
Drawer units, tops, and pedestals are 
interchangeable with other desks of this 
line. Height is adjustable—standard 301, 
inches, or the new 29 inches. It is 
finished in the glare-reducing Gray-Rite. 


1947 RediF ixt Tax Forms 
Now Available 


THE NEW 1947 version of the W-2 ‘Tax 
Withholding Form is announced by Con- 
solidated Business Systems, Inc. Carbon- 
interleaved, with the 3-in-1 feature, the 
convenient RediFixt 1947 forms have all 
Federal, state, and social security re- 
quirements, printed on the pink stock 
required by the Government. 


Sound-Slidefilm Unit an 
Aid to Sales Training 


OPERADIO Manufacturing Company is 
offering its new Explainette “100” model 
sound-slidefilm unit incorporating many 
new features. It is more compact, port 
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able, efficient, functional. It is designed 
to meet the increasing demand for audio- 
visual aids in sales training, point-of 
sale selling, employee training, and visual 
education. The “100” model is designed 
and engineered for small- and medium- 
size audiences. Its portability and good 


sound quality make it an excellent sales 


aid. 


Mail Scale Incorporates 
5-Cent Air Mail Rate 


USPM’s new letter scale, Model 100, 
manufactured by Commercial Controls 
Corporation, incorporates two new fea 
tures. The revised chart now shows the 
new 5-cent air mail rate. The inverted 
fan-tvpe face permits easy reading of 
the computations for all classes of 
domestic mail. A new V-type platforn 
makes it 


envelope or package, ind an adjustable 


possible to hold any size 


check link insures weighing accuracy 














Sorter Is Adaptable to 
Many Needs 


THE NEW. Keysort Selector (above) 
introduced by ‘The McBee Company is 
designed for selective sorting of the com- 
pany’s Keysort cards. Outstanding fea- 
tures are its ease of operation and 
adaptability to large and small sorting 
problems. No special operator is needed; 
it accurately sorts out desired cards from 
a few hundred or many thousands. The 
Selector is sturdily built, finished in gray, 
and folds into a compact unit. 


Tab Remover Assists 
Addressograph Work 


AN AUTOMATIC machine to remove 
tabs from Addressograph frames is made 
by the Addresservice Company. The 
Remuv-A-Tab, shown below, pulls tabs 
from frames as fast as they can be fed 
into the machine, making both frames 








and tabs quickly available for re-use. The 
drawers on each side are designed to hold 
the de-tabbed frames and the frames to 
he de-tabbed. 


Front-Vision Lamp for 
Size 25 Copyholders 


COPY-RIGHT Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion now makes its fluorescent lam, for 
front-vision, line-by-line Copyholders to 
tit model size 25, in addition to the smaller 
12, 16, and 20 models. It takes a 15-watt 
T-8 fluorescent tube which throws a soft 
light over copy work, typewriter, and 
desk, and is compact and easy to attach. 


Portable Stand Useful 
For Office Machines 


THE STANDARD Model S_ Tiffany 
portable stand pictured at right is 
adaptable for use with about 90 per 
cent of today’s business machines. The 
stand has retractable casters and an ad- 





Modern Card Duplicator 


Is Low in Cost 


THE STREAMLINED, plastic Dupli 
card, above, was designed by Rutherford 
Duplicator Company for low-cost post 
card duplicating. It has a production 
speed of 1,000 cards per hour and is easy 
to operate. Supplies are inexpensive. It 
is compact, modern, and made of durable 
plastic. Such small forms as price lists, 
labels, ete., may be printed in the office. 


justable head. The head is variable from 
5 by 5 inches to 1414, by 1614 inches. The 
drop leaf on the left is 1414 by 18 inches. 
Provision is made for an additional drop 
leaf on the right, at two heights. It is 
constructed of rolled edge steel with 
welded corner braces to assure a rigid, 
sway-proof stand. Height is 26 inches 
It is made by Tiffany Stand Company 
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lists, Inexpensive Device Is prints in 3 minutes or less. It prints in 
fice. daylight or at night—-no darkroom re- 


Aid to Filing quired. Made by Breuer Electric Manu- 


facturing Company. 













A SMALJI., inexpensive device for im- 
proving files is the File-Bloc, made by 
Booth Industries. Two File-Blocs are 
placed in the front of the file drawer and 
two ahead of the follower. The effect is 
to hold the guides and folders at an 
angle, causing the tops to fan like a book. 
The place referred to stays open, making 
the contents readily accessible. File-Blocs 
are made of cadmium plated steel and 
take only a minute to insert in the drawer. 








Payroll Writer Is Easy An ally of modern management, 


Electric Duplicator Is To Operate iene > eg ve nme ne 
: SIMPLICITY of operation is the ad- wi suppliers 
Simple and Speedy vantage claimed for the Paycomptroller printed or lithographed control 



















THE TORNADO Duplicator produces by the manufacturer, Business Systems d ° lf 
17- by 17-inch, or smaller, prints in a few Corporation. The payroll register sheet an operationa orms. 
minutes at a low cost. The Model J is inserted through the raised cover and 
Tornado, below, with curtain lifted, aan ae that engage with pins; the cover @ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
shows the method of applying forms for is lowered and the writing surface only 
reproduction. It plugs into any electric is visible. The only forms to be changed e@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
outlet, takes little space (3514, inches after each writing are the earnings 
long, 18 inches high, 1434 inches wide statement and individual earnings card. @ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 
' £ /4 ) . 
and makes blueprints or black-and-white Either a hard pencil or pen may be used. 
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‘I know that each of us thinks his office is different and his problems a little harder 
than the next fellow’s; but take one or more operations and follow them through. 
You will find, I think, that they are repetitive and can easily be placed on an 
accurate measurement basis,’® suggests Waldo Williams, of Aldens, Inc. These 
reports tell what a number of companies are doing to improve routine tasks 








Pictured here is the center section of the new 40-foot portable convention dis- 
play of The Electric Auto-Lite Company. It was introduced this month 
during the Automotive Service Industries Show in Atlantic City, New Jersey 


1. Auto-Lite Designs New 
Convention Display 


REALIZING the demand for conven- 
tions that would follow the war as well 
as the keen display competition that 
would be met, The Electric Auto-Lite 
Company, ‘Toledo, Ohio, more than a 
vear ago, began creating a convention 
display that could be easily assembled 
and shipped. 

The exhibit is 40 feet long, assembled 
into three sections, and requires 40 crates 
to transport it. It is so constructed that 
any of the three sections can be shown 
as a separate display. The exhibit is built 
of highly polished wood and utilizes some 
of the newest developments in plastics. 

Flanking the center section of the ex- 
hibit are samples of many types of prod 
ucts manufactured by Auto-Lite. The 
center portion of the display is con 
structed as a stage. A total of 28 display 
panels are included in the over-all exhibit. 
Backing the center section is a cut-out 
model of an automobile lighted so prod- 
ucts exhibited can be shown in their 
correct: position. 

Central theme of the exhibit is the 
presentation of a capsule version of the 
weekly Auto-Lite CBS radio show. 
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2. Display Rack Boosts 
Sales for Wholesaler 


HERE is another method of handling 
manufacturers’ helps that has been suc- 
cessful for one fast-growing specialty 
wholesaler, the Geophysical Supply Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas, distributor of 
electronic and radio parts. 

Recognizing the value of manufac- 
turers’ catalogs, booklets, and related 
sales helps as especially important in the 
sale of technical equipment, M. S. Wolff, 
head of the company, built a special wall 
display rack for them. 

The rack is 20 feet long, 4 feet high, 
with a space of about 1 foot between the 
bottom of the last of four 1-foot tiers 
and the floor. 

Each of the four sections has a strip 
across the bottom, as a base for the up- 
right material, and each has a 14-inch 
thick strip, an inch wide, across the front 
to hold the material in position. Similar 
strips extend from top to bottom across 
the four tiers, dividing the 20-foot space 
into sections 10 by 12 inches, to take a 
standard size catalog, booklet, or letter- 
size promotion piece. 

A strip of heavy cardboard, about 2 
inches wide, forms an additional brace 


in each section to help hold the material 
in an upright position. 

As these advertising helps reach the 
company, they are unpacked in the stock- 
room adjacent to the rack. One = stock- 
man has as his duty the maintenance of 
this rack. He places a supply of the helps 
in the rack as they come in and holds the 
rest in reserve. As the supply in the rack 
diminishes, he replaces it from reserve in 
the stockroom. 

The rack has a light wall background 
and excellent lighting spotlights it. It is 
along a corridor next to the stock shelves, 
just a few steps from the sales counter, 
so customers may help themselyes to the 
advertising as they are waiting to be 
served. 

Mr. Wolff says the idea has materially 
increased the selling power of his ad- 
vertising helps.—-Ruel McDaniel. 


3. Steady Growth Result 
Of Sound Policies 


PRIEHS Department Store of Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, recently published a 
colorful illustrated booklet celebrating 
its 50th birthday. The booklet points 
out that Priehs was not the largest store 
in the country, not the most sensational! 
store, nor had it experienced the most 
startling growth. 

It adds, though, that Priehs has 
stable, soundly financed, well-integrated 
organization with tested management. It 
has a record of healthy growth for half 
a century. The booklet lists some of the 
reasons for this established position ii 
the area served. 

Here is a brief outline of Priehs’ mer- 
chandising program: It uses 210,000 
lines of newspaper space yearly; mails 
100,000 pieces of direct mail; maintains 
a complete advertising and display de- 
partment; sponsors two daily radio pro- 
grams throughout the year; dresses 155 
feet of window space; reaches bus riders 
with car cards throughout the year: 
reaches motor traffic with posters at key 
locations; and retains outside public re- 
lations counsel. 

To show how these policies have paid 
off, Priehs’ sales volume today is more 
than 12 times the volume it was lt 


Vears ago. 
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4. Co-op Students Source 
Of Trained Workers 


THE University of Cincinnati was among 
the first to adopt the idea of putting 
students at work in industry for half of 
the 5-year college course. Under this 
system two students are assigned to a 
single job; each stays on the job 2 
months, then spends the next 2 months 
in the classroom. 

This program = and __- similar 
adopted by a number of universities, en- 
gineering, and technical schools through- 
out the country, are proving a valuable 
source of trained workers and _ tech- 
nicians during the labor shortage. Many 
students have remained with the com- 
panies where they held part-time jobs 
after they have completed their college 
training. 

Samuel R. Osborne, pictured above, 
begins by learning how trained tech- 
nicians analyze water samples as_ they 
come in from hundreds of industrial 
plants. He is shown here in the Hall 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh. 


plans 


5. Visitors Registered on 
Bulletin Board 


AT Standard Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, every executive who expects a 
visitor, such as a customer, a field man, 
or a salesman, submits the names to a 
clerk who types the names and titles of 
all expected visitors for posting on the 
office bulletin board. 

This method informs all office people 
of expected visitors several days in ad- 
vance. This enables any person in the 
office who wants to meet or contact 
visitors to get in touch with them when 
they arrive. 

A similar plan is followed for traveling 
executives. All Standard executives and 
field men send itineraries, written on a 
special form, to be posted on the bulletin 
board. The information includes names 
of people the traveler expects to contact 
in each city. In this way all office people 
are constantly informed of the where- 
abouts of Standard executives when they 
are traveling. 
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Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





One Hand 
Operates 
The Others 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 
Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 
“Percentage Basis” 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 
(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 










































Positive Suggestions for Eliminating Friction 
in Employer-Employee Relations 


j 2 “US pce 


“™ Fs 


BUSINESS SUCCESS TALKS 
Here is a 52-week program—to help you t 
improve employer-employee relations. 
Here are typical negatives met: 
Lack of Planning 
Shirking 


Envy—Jealousy 

Resentment 

Here are positive suggestions offered: 

Moving Forward Boosting Others 

Sharing Self-Control 
Responsibility Selling Yourself 

Free 32-page Executive’s Handbook gives 

you results of the 6-year survey of thes« 

problems. BUSINESS SUCCESS TALKS 

are printed in two and three colors—posters 

measure 11” x 17” in size. Attractive frame 

is furnished for the 52 messages. 

Profit by these practical facts. $12.50 for 

the complete program on 10-day approval. 

Return coupon to us today! 

The National Research Bureau, Inc. 

Chicago 10, Illinois 

Send us on approval your 52-week BUSI- 

NESS SUCCESS TALKS with Executive's 

Handbook and frame for messages. You 

may bill us for $12.50. Program may be 

returned in 10 days if not satisfactory. 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City Zone State 
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‘*Your policies and your reasons for adopting such policies must be thoroughly under- 
stood by every individual who represents, supervises, or influences the people on your 
payroll, and these people must be trained to transmit to your employees without 
distortion. The problem requires a sound philosophy, careful planning, patience, 


and persistence in execution,’ 


’ 


says Louis Ruthenburg, president, Servel, 


Inc. 
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£ guarantee 
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{ort Cooper, Jae 
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bing and Furnishings 


161 STATE STREET, NORTH 


Reassure Customers 


Of Fair Prices 


At a time when most OPA 
controls have been lifted and 
some merchants have jumped 
retail prices 50 per cent or 
more, a number of businesses 
are running institutional copy 
like the ad shown above, an 
nouncing they will continue to 
maintain OPA ceiling prices on 
most merchandise. 

Now that the latest retail 
trade figures in a number of 
lines are beginning to fall, many 
companies are reassuring Ccus- 
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tomers of the company’s policy 
of consistently maintaining fair 
prices and quality merchandise 
over a long period of years. 
As the above ad for Mort 
Cooper, Ine. Chicago men’s 
clothier, points out, some com- 
panies will be able to absorb 
the additional without 
passing along an increase in 
prices to their customers. They 
believe this policy is good busi 
ness and will pay in building 
confidence and good-will among 
customers. This is particularly 
true in industries where ma 
terial shortages are easing and 
the prospects of a buyers’ 
market seems not too far away 


costs 


General Mills Informal Stockholders’ 
Meetings Resumed This Year 


James F. Bell, chairman of 
the board of General Mills, has 
succeeded in changing the usual 
dull stockholders’ meeting into 
something personal, exciting, 
and interesting. 

In the fall of 1939, he initi- 
ated the practice of holding in- 
formal regional meetings for 
stockholders of the company. 
The meetings, held in seven 
major cities throughout the 
country, were immediately suc- 
cessful. They were repeated, 
with larger attendance, in 1940 
and 1941, but were discon- 
tinued for the duration of the 
war. They were resumed in 
November of this year. 

Mr. Bell says, “The stock- 
holders: of General Mills are 
not just names on a list—but 
ull sorts and kinds of American 
people. There are many more 
women stockholders — close to 
50 per cent, in fact. Most of our 


stockholders are long-term i 
vestors, not speculators. .\. 
such, they deserve to be better 
acquainted with the operation, 
of our company and with their 
obligations of ownership. Pe 
sonal and informal contacts « 
accomplish much that canr 
possibly he brought il 
through printed reports. 
“These meetings represent 
effort on our part to awaker 
stockholders that communit\ 
interest among owners, manaze- 
ment, and workers. wit! 
which 
possible. This is still a nation of 
individuals, and the owners of 
business should be informe 
about the businesses they own.” 


no complete success 


This vear, a special m 
picture, U pe ration ’46, has beer 
produced to explain the balance 
sheet and show how Genera! 
Mills earned its living during 


the past fiscal vear. 


Good Employee Relations Pay Off in 
Large Number of Returned Veterans 


More than half of the male 
personnel now employed in the 
23 plants operated by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company 
are discharged servicemen of 
World War II, according to 
Harry B. Higgins, president. 

The company employs ap- 
proximately 14,100 men in its 
glass, paint, and chemical manu- 
facturing plants. Of this total 
7,117 are veterans of the Second 
World War. 

For every 10 former em- 
plovees of the company who are 
being discharged from the 
Armed Forces, 9 are returning 


to the employ of the firm. A 
total of 3,227 already have re- 
turned to their positions. 

In reference to the 1,25 
plant employees still in ser- 
vice, Mr. Higgins said their 
former jobs or better positions, 
where possible, will be made 
available when the men re- 
upply to the company following 
their discharge. 

The company’s employment 
figures on October 1 show that 
in additional 3,890 veterans— 
not employed by the firm prior 
to their military service—have 
been hired by Pittsburgh Plate 
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Employees Assigned 
Territories for 
New Product 


A new phase of employee re- 
lations is being explored by the 
special products division of the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
Company, Cincinnati. With the 
introduction of its newest prod- 
uct, a streamlined garden trac- 
tor having a_ wide field of 
adaptability, 
territories in nearby 
counties in southern Ohio and 
northern Kentucky are being 


usefulness and 


sales 


allotted 
firm. 
The company worked out the 
arrangement after a 
group of employees requested 
the right to try to sell the 
Choremaster, as the new device 


to employees of the 


novel 


is known. Sales made by em 
ployees will be on a commercial! 
hasis and will be handled 
through company sales repre 
sentatives. 

An extensive promotion pro 
gram has been mapped by the 
company for marketing the 
product and a variety of at- 
tachments ranging from a lawn 
mower to a snow plow. Ad- 
ditional attachments are still in 
the test stage—R. C. Evans. 


Paper Company Presents Graphic Picture 
Of Losses Caused by Strike 


A few months ago an article, 
“What Do Strikes Cost Labor?” 
in American Business (August 
1946) pointed out what it cost 
the individual worker in lost 
wages when called out on strike. 

The ad below was published 
in a number of daily papers by 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio, giv- 
ing a graphic case history pic- 
ture of the effects of the recent 


| WHAT DOES A 


strike in the 
plants. 

This ad points out that if the 
company could start produc- 
tion at once, to make up wages 
lost by workers in the San- 
dusky factory alone, it would 
take 5 years, 11 months, 23 
days. The strike in the San- 
dusky factory lasted 103 days, 
and the amount in lost wages 
totaled $225,589.06. 


company’s six 


STRIKE COST? 





| The Hinde and Dauch Strike at the Sondusky, 
Ohio, Factory lasted 103 days . . . 


Beginning july 17, ending October 28 
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How Does the Strike Cut the Cost of Living? 
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How Does the Strike Cut the Cost of Living? 
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The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 


OIMERAL OFFICES: SANOUSET. ONTO 








Six selected customers from Midwestern states, surrounded by 
Tune., 


questions and offer suggestions for better operations 


executives of Aldens, 


executives’ 


Customers’ Advice 
Asked on Service 


A new plan for building cus- 
relations and keeping 
employees informed on 
pany policies and problems was 
introduced recently by Aldens, 
Inec., Chicago mail-order com- 
pany. Six customers from near- 
by states were invited to visit 


tomer 
com- 


the company and offer con- 


Chicago 


mail-order house, answer 


structive suggestions on service. 

Under the supervision of the 
training coordinator, customers 
formed a round-table forum 
and were interviewed by com- 
pany officers before an audience 
of employees. This session was 
part of Aldens’ 4 months’ 
customer relations program. A 
total of eight meetings will be 
held under the general title of 
“Aldens’ Customers and How 
We Serve Them.” Study groups 
are also being held. 


NCR Spends Money to Keep 
Employees Well Informed 


There has been much criti- 
cism of business in the past for 
its failure to inform employees 
about company activities, future 
plans, projects, prospects. 

Critics of business have been 
persistent in pointing out that 
workers feel slighted, less se- 
cure, and less loyal because 
they are so seldom told what 
the company is planning. 

No such criticism could ever 
be leveled at The National Cash 
Register Company which has 
long been noted for its thorough 
methods of imparting news and 
information to its employees. 

At elevator entrances in the 
company’s big administration 
building sales are reported on 
a large bulletin board for just 
this purpose. Each employee 
can learn at any time just how 
the company’s sales are going, 
in both the cash register and 
accounting machine divisions. 

Another example of the 
thorough methods used by the 
company in keeping employees 
well informed is a recent re- 





lease of a huge four-color 
broadside on South America, 
describing the trip of President 
S. C. Allyn, and Vice President 
John M. Wilson to South 
America, which they call the 
“land of opportunity.” 

With more than fifty illus- 
trations the broadside, printed 
on a 22- by 34-inch sheet, both 
sides, contains a pictorial record 
of many of the meetings at- 
tended in South America by 
Mr. Allyn and Mr. Wilson. A 
map shows the route which 
covered the leading cities on 
both coasts. The illustrations 
show some of the organization 
meetings held in prominent 
cities on the route, as well as 
pictures of the company’s offices 
in certain South American cities, 
and interiors of stores and 
offices which use the company’s 
cash registers and accounting 
machines. 

Brief reports on Brazil, 
(Argentina, Chile, and Peru, and 
the company’s activities in each 
country, are included. 
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To prevent this wonderfully fast 
and accurate Tax Finder from 
.. ANY 
CHANGES in Government regula- 


ever becoming obsolete . 


tions will be covered by new and 
adequately revised tax charts at 
nominal cost to you, prepared by 
us whenever necessary. No strings 
to this offer! 

K-Z Diau Tax Finder, workable 
with either hand, is incredibly 
Takes little 
desk space. 3-dimensional Plexi- 


swilt and accurate. 


glas dial eliminates errors, con- 
centrating vision at a fixed point. 
Signals in GREEN when no deduc- 
tion necessary. Considers only 
one wage at a time. Complete 
with tax chart for weekly, bi- 
weekly, semi-weekly, monthly, or 
daily payroll periods. Pays for 
itself in one season. 


Use This Convenient Coupon TODAY! 
SE SS Bee Ee Se = a 
CONSOLIDATED BUSINESS SYSTEMS, Inc. 
30 Vesey Street, New York City 7 

We authorize you to ship to us your E-Z 
DIAL Tax Finder at $12.50, which we 
agree to try, understanding that we may 
return same for credit if not satisfied. 
FIRM 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1261. UARCO BUSINESS FORMS. An 
extensive array of business forms used 
by business organizations to consolidate 
and simplify writing operations is made 
available in this new sample portfolio 
from Uareo, Incorporated, manufacturer 
of continuous business forms. The port- 
folio suggests innumerable time-reducing 
and cost-cutting methods of streamlining 
records and procedures, 


. * * 


1262. AN IDEAL SITE FOR INDUS- 
TRY. In preparing this 16-page booklet 
on Napa, California, “Free from conges- 
tion, at the center of the great Western 
market,” the Napa Planning Council 
purposely made the data brief and to the 
point. Hlowever, all necessary details are 
included on Napa as a site for industrial 
expansion. 
* * * 

1263. F.O.B. LOS ANGELES. After 
the Department of Water and Power of 
Los Angeles compiled statistics for this 
handsome, plastic-bound brochure, a 
special U.S. Census report disclosed Los 
Angeles had gained some 300,000 in popu- 
lation. ‘The brochure provides industrial 
executives with the general background 
of America’s fifth city (third in retail 
sales) and the sound reasons behind its 


rapid industrial expansion 
* . 


1264. THE NEW PACIFIC COAST. 
This is a new and revised edition (fifth 
printing) of the factual presentation of 
industrial development of the 
Pacific Basin Area, with particular ref- 
erence to Santa Clara County, California. 
The San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
points cut in the fiyleaf that the first 6 
months of 1946 brought 15 new concerns 


entire 


about evenly divided between branches 
of Eastern industry and manufacturers 
with main headquarters in Santa Clara. 


1265. HEADLINING GEORGIA’S 
PROGRESS. A letter from the Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Board, 


reprinted in the front of this publication, 
tells that it “is an attempt to tell what 
the board has done since its organization 
in February 1944 to prepare and perfect 
plans for an ordered and comprehensive 
development of the state and its re 
sources.” The board is divided into vari- 
ous panels—Agriculture Panel, Educa 
tion Panel, Government, Health, Indus 
try, Public Works, Trade, Commerce and 
Business Panels, and this book contains 
the report of each panel. 


* * . 


1266. LETTER PERFECT—THE SE(¢ 
RETARY’S “STEADY.” This desk 
drawer companion is full of helpful in 
formation for secretaries. And its size 
+ by 9 inches 
quick reference. In its 60 pages are in 
cluded titles, 
punctuation pointers, words frequently 


makes it easy to file for 


salutations and use of 
misspelled, a sample letter for “par typ- 
ing,” and many other useful helps. It is 
available from Dictaphone Corporation 
* * * 
1267. EXECUTIVE HANDBOOK FOR 
BUSINESS SUCCESS TALKS. This 
handbook is the result of a 6-year survey 
of employer-employee relations by Na- 
tional Research Bureau. It covers 45 of 
the most common obstacles encountered, 
and shows how to turn negative thinking 


: nei eo 
into positive thinking 


* * 7 


1268. NEW! THE OZALID PRINT- 


MASTER. Through photographs and 
copy this booklet explains the 22 time-, 
labor-, and money-saving features of this 


printmaking machine: how one operator 


does the work of three; and 





of Ozalid prints which 


seconds, with two steps—exposure | 
dry cevelopment Ozalid Division of 
General Aniline and Film Corporation is 


r + 


distributing the booklet 


1269. THE INSIDE STORY. Not only 


is this one of the best company booklets 

but it also 
gives a general idea of the kind of work 
done at Workm: ; 


16 pages, printed in two coli 


issued for the new employee, 


in Service, Inc. It 






12610. 25 TYPING SHORT CUTS. The 
hints in this booklet have been collected 
by the Typewriter Division of Remington 
Rand Inc., from experiences of thousands 
of successful and efficient typists. Each 
short cut helps save time and speeds up 
tvping work almost as much as does fast 
typing. 


. - - 


12611. HERE IS AMERICAN AIR- 
LINES AIRFREIGHT! More and more, 
business today is using air freight to open 
new markets and develop new opportuni- 
ties. This American Airlines’ 

gives case histories of air freight in 
action, quotes typieal charges, shows how 


booklet 


American helps companies plan for ai 
freight. 
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*] 2 9 Carton of six 


at $1.25 each 
Slightly higher west of Kockies 
FOR INCREASED COPYING EFFI- 
CIENCY—try placing a LIBERTY Copy- 
holder on the desks of all your office 
workers STENOGRAPHERS — 
TYPISTS ... BILLERS and CHECK- 
ERS. 





Correct copying angle — saves TIME — 
EFFORT — EYES and ERRORS! 


The LIBERTY Copyholder is made of 
one piece heavy gauge steel well bal- 
anced and will hold a heavy book as 
well as a single sheet. Occupies mini- 
mum space on desk and may be tucked 
into a desk drawer when not in use 






ORDER ONE FOR TRIAL 
Simply attach this ad to 
, your letter- 
head if 
not entirely 
satisfactory 
return 
within 10 
days at our 
expense. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


a 536 SOUTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

















PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS / ? 


a 
f “4 


mai-7s 





™, 
/ 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 











is a sticky job. That’s an 
why thousands of So- 
Easy Moisteners are - waa , 
used. Price $1.25. ~ was. 
FREE TRIAL 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.00 bill. No risk. 
O.K. or money refunded. 
A. MOHLER, Mfr. 
Onamia Minnesota 
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12612. A GUIDANCE HANDBOOK of 
Pamphlets and Books, Periodicals and 
Services, Tests and Records. This catalog 
of Science Research Associates materials 
is prepared to help counselors in select 
ing aids for guidance work. It includes 
intelligence, aptitude, interest, and per 
sonnel tests; occupational information, 
professional helps, books and periodicals, 
and many other things. A brief synopsis 


is given telling what each embraces 
* * . 


12613. REDUCE EYE FATIGUE. This 
interesting little booklet compares the 
“eye-ease” paper with other paper to 
show that its scientifically correct com 
bination of restful colors is easy on the 
eyes, particularly for bookkeeping and 
accounting work. Several of the numer- 
ous business and commercial forms avail 
able from National Blank Book Con 
pany are shown 


. . * 


12614. EXPERIENCE AND CAPITAI 
..» FOR YOU. The list of specific ser 
vices which Bankers Commercial Cor 


poration is prepared to render is out 
lined briefly in this booklet. It also cor 
tains an outline of the financial standing 
of the organization, its board of director 


officers, and photographs of « 


Requests for these booklets may be é 
either direct to the company, or che 
the number below 


letterhead. and mail to the 


clip and attach your 

company 

Editor, AMerican Business, 4660 Ravens 

wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

1261. Uarco, Incorporated, 5000 S. Cali 
fornia Ave., Chicago 32 

1262. Napa Chamber of Commerce, 
Brown and Clay Sts., Napa, 
Cal. 

1263. Department of Water and Power, 
207 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
54, Cal. 

1264. San Jose Chamber of Commerce, 
Industrial Dept., San Jose 23, 
Cal. 

1265. Agricultural and Industrial De 
velopment Board of Georgia, 
20 Ivy St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

1266. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17 

1267. The National Research 
Inc., 415 N 
Chicago 10 

1268. Ozalid Division of General Aniline 

Johnson City, 


3ureau, 


Dearborn  St., 


and Film Corp., 
New York 

1269. Workman Inc., 58 FE 
Washington St., Chicago 2 

12610. Remington Rand Inc., Typewriter 
Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 

12611. American Airlines, 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17 

12612. Science Research Associates, Inc., 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4 

12613. National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass 

12614. Bankers Commercial Corp., 520 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Service, 


BUILDING 





A SOUND 


WAGE STRUCTURE 


through 


sto): a'/ Veer Vale), 












ture and how 


lished in your 


Job Titles, 
cations 


Evaluation 


classification 


and salary 


with this 


phlet 
L2AB. 


today! 





BUSINESS 


ele} tte) 7 yale), | 


Established 1920 


Engineers 





write for this 


PAMPHLET! 


This 30-page bulletin will show 
you how the guesswork can be 
taken out of your wage struc- 


and salary scales can be estab- 
the many topics discussed are: 


@ Job Evaluation Methods 
@ Job Evaluation Report 
@ Developing Equitable 
Pay Schedules 

Wage Structure 

Use of Rating Scale 
Point-Rating Method 


Cooperation with Unions 
@ Management Position 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed a method of job 
and evaluation 
and pay determination that has 
proved most effective in help- 
ing management handle wage 
problems fairly. 
Perhaps we can help you also 
difficult 


Write for a copy of the pam- 
















































equitable wage 


plant. A few of 


Job Specifi- 


problem. 


Address Dept. 





RESEARCH 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 











CHICAGO 





3, ILLINOIS 





me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidental records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 

volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds 34" to %”. De- wy 
signed for continuous and troubl e- 

free service. ad 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your 


specification 
and returned, Without Obligation 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





ilo —-: 


FILE FOLDER SUPPORT 
Send for Free Folder 


WEBER OFFICE SPECIALTY CO. 


1328 W. 6TH ST. LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 











Cut Costs with 


DARTNELL FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN's Apeiication BLANK Used 


by more than 3,000 concerns to tind weak 
points in applicants for positions as sales 
men. A four-page form embodying best 


features of many forms. S'.xlL inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 











BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
COMBINATION. By Richard Norman 
Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A. The author is 
professor of accounting and business ad- 
ministration at George Washington Uni 
versity. This is the third edition of the 
book, which was originally published in 
1934. Four new chapters have been added 
in this edition. We have often been 
amazed at the rather sketchy knowledge 
most stockholders and even some officers 
have concerning corporation officer duties 
and responsibilities, and stockholder 
rights and privileges. This book makes 
both clear, and describes other forms of 
business well. It is 
especially valuable in pointing out the 
many differences between the corporate 
form of organization and other forms of 
business organization, such as_partner- 
ships. Some especially valuable informa- 
tion is included concerning the liability 
of parent corporations for wholly or 
partially owned subsidiaries. In the 
average year’s corporate transactions we 
believe there will arise many problems 
which may be quickly cleared up by a 
Prentice-Hall, Ince. 





organization as 


study of this book. 
$6.00. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. By Roy 
B. Kester, Ph.D. Dr. Kester is a certi- 
fied public accountant and professor of 
accounting, School of Business, Columbia 
University. This is the fourth edition of 
the book which was first published in 
1918. It is a comprehensive course and 
textbook in accounting, with more than 
100 pages of practice problems. There will 
be many occasions in the average ac- 
counting department where reference to 
this book will be helpful, and while it is a 
textbook, there is a wide range of use- 
fulness for it in the offices of the country. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York. 


85.00, 


BUSINESS BUDGETING AND CON- 
rROL. By J. Heckert, A. M., 
Com. D. Mr. Heckert is a certified public 
issociate professor of 
University. The 


Brooks 


icountant and 
iccounting, Ohio State 
suggestions offered in this book are based 
primarily on the author's experience dur- 
ing the past 20 developing 
budgetary 


verns and in teaching courses in bugeting 


years in 
procedures for various con- 
tu university students. The Ronald Press 


Company, New York. 85.00. 

YOUR EXECUTIVE 
Howard Smith. An ex- 
executives or 


DEVELOPING 
ABILITY. By 
cellent 


young people 


book for young 


with potential executive 
capacity. For companies which are train- 
ing younger people for executive jobs we 
this*book as a 
sound, practical guide to executive skill 
MeGraw- Hill Company, New 
York 


suggest distribution of 


Book 


82.50 
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DARTNELL REPORT No. 


Accepted Standards of 
Working Conditions 
For Office Employees 


Would you like to check your office hours, 
lunch and rest periods, vacation policies, 
and other working conditions in your office 
against other offices? 


The new Dartnell Report No. 542 just off 
the press makes available a complete pic- 
ture of the working conditions of office 
employees in a number of selected com- 
panies. You can use this Report both to 
check your own policies and as a source 
of suggestions for possible future improve- 
ments of working conditions in your office. 


It covers everything—hours, lunch and rest 
periods, vacation policies, insurance, loans 
to office help, office parties, Saturday work, 
promotions and reviews, job de- 
scriptions, and job 
Here are some of the features. 


salary 
evaluation methods. 


THIS REPORT CONTAINS: 


Charte showing Minimum salaries 
working hours office and working rules 
employees prefer set by office unions 


Method for setting 
up office worker job 
evaluation plan, 
forms used, rating 
charts, ete. 


Survey of lunch 
hours, rest periods, 
overtime pay plans 


Vaeation policies for 
office workers 


Life, health, hos- 
pital, and other in- 
surance plans used 


Office job deserip- 
tions as determined 


by NLRB 


Policies on making 
loans to office em- 
ployees, recreation, 
and welfare. 


Policies on office 
parties, birthdays, 
farewell gifts, ete. 


80 typewritten pages — PRICE 





814 by 11 inches—with 

exhibits and index. Com- $ 

plete in loose-leaf, dur- e 

tble, leatherette binder 
cme eee ee ee ee ee ee ew ee ew 
y The Dartnell Corporation ' 
| 4660 Ravenswood Avenue ] 
| Chicago 40, Illinois , 
| Send immediately on 10 days’ approval your 

Repert No. 5 -“WORKING CONDI- 
| TIONS IN 222 OFFICES.” Bill company | 
eee ! 
| individual | 

Individuc 
I ] 
| Position | 
Company — a 
| Street ; 
1 ; ; 

City 2 One atate 
Sica alana anne iui aaa a aa 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 











Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement 
Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back 
Sold by best stationers, U.S and foreign, orsent post 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free 

Now filling ordera promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louisa 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 600, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 


be] 
SAMPLES 









Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no oblization. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


SIGNALS 





Labels—AIl Kinds 





LUW PRICES . QUICK SERVICE . HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TY 


PE ao Dems ROLL 


TOMPHINS szavice 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA. 34, PA. 
























RALPH W. ELLS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
specializing in 
Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 
1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











APTITUDE TESTING 
Installations for evaluation of 
SALES, OFFICE, MANAGEMENT 
PERSONNEL 
RICHARD S. SOLOMON, Ph.D. 


Consulting Psychologist 
809 Callahan Bldg. Dayton, Ohio 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500—825,000 


rh thoroughl rganized confidential s« 
of 7 it ecognized standing and 
¢putation ca ‘ n preliminary negotia- 
I r i technical and execu- 
the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee tected by refund provision. 
Identit red and present position pro- 
ected d ni name and address for 
letails. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg 

Buffak y 





Situation Wanted 











CHEMICAL EXECUTIVE, av: 
tion as Fact Manager or Chemical D 
Age 44 raduate Chemical Engineer, twenty 

ex pe nee with most outstanding and 


les n 





Factory 
f Research and 
detergent, or 
1, AMERI- 
ood Ave., 





CAN BUSINESS 
Chicago 40, Il 





Branch Office Services 


VARIOUS PLANS, Fol 
TION INCORPORATED, 
Montreal 





PROTEC- 


ier 
Confederation Bldz., 


ad free. 


Canada 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Steer Horns for Sale 





STEER HORNS for Sale. Over Six-foot spread. 
Polished mounted Rare decoration. Free 


photo. LEE BERTILLION, Palestine, Texas. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis. Mo 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards G 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7. Illinois 





Microfilming 


RECORDS ACCUMULATION? Microfilm id 
convert that Non-Productive space into Pro- 
luctive Space. Reasonable prices. INDUS- 
TRIAL MICROFILMING, 847 Wyoming Ave 
Maywood, New Jersey. 








Send for Your Copy Teday! 
THE 146-PAGE DARTNELL CATALOG OF 
BUSINESS BOOKS, SERVICES, FILMs 
Need a film for salesmen Want 
authentic working 


training 
information n preparing 


an employee manual? Interested in checking 
your salesmen’s auto expense allowances 
against latest practices? The Dartnell Cata- 
log will show you where to get this forma- 


on and much more. It contains a complete 
Dartnell 


employee training 


list of services, books, reports, and 
sound-slidefilms. Write for a 


copy today t's available, free of charge. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Lllinois 
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OW that Mr. Lewis has stepped off the 
front page for a while, the curly haired 
boys in Washington who predict the future, 
without too much success, are at it again. In 
general they are optimistic. They think labor 
won't be as tough as it talks; that the danger of 
inflation has passed; that prices will soon be- 
gin to drop; that the pipe lines of distribution 
will shortly be filled; that employment will 
continue at a high level for years to come; and 
that, in short, business is moving into an era of 
prosperity which will last longer than most 
people think. Certainly we all hope they are 
right. But we are mindful of the fact that in 
the past they have usually been wrong. The 
blunt truth is no one can say for sure just what 
will happen to business next year. The situa- 
tion is still too “iffv.” But as businessmen we 
can hope for the best while we prepare for 
whatever might happen. In that connection 
smart managers will take a good long look at 
the hundreds of extravagances which have 
crept into operations during the boom. In some 
companies, we suspect, enough can be saved by 
improving methods and_ stopping needless 
waste to offset any additional wage hikes which 
the new year may bring. On the sales front the 
outlook is equally rosy. Total dollar sales in 
1947 are expected to equal the very high 1946 
volume. Some of this will result from a sharp 
increase in installment sales. Retail prices are 
expected to soften along about mid-year. Com- 
petition will become keen, and if retail operat- 
ing costs continue to rise, as seems probable, 
merchants may find it increasingly difficult to 
make an adequate profit. If that should be the 
case, perhaps more merchants will do some- 
thing about modernizing their stores and equip- 
ment. Some have fixed up their store fronts 
and rearranged their stores, but far too many 
are still in the planning stage. 


Spreading the Bonus 


There is a tendency among employers to give 
“cost of living” bonuses in lieu of customary 
salary increases. While the emplovee’s take- 
home pay is the same in either case, the bonus 
‘an be reduced or discontinued with less dis- 
turbance to morale. In the case of contingent 
bonuses earned by executives, some companies 
are spreading the payments over several years 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 
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instead of paying the entire bonus in a lump 
sum. The Schenley Distillers Corporation, for 
example, asked its stockholders to approve a 
compensation plan for key employees, whereby 
the first $250,000 earned by the company in 
excess of $7.2 million would go into a bonus 
fund, plus 5 per cent of the next million dollars, 
6 per cent of the following million, and 7 per 
cent of all other earnings. This contingent com- 
pensation will be distributed to executives 
selected by a committee as having made the 
greatest contribution to the company’s earn- 
ings. The payment will be made immediately 
after the close of the fiscal year up to the first 
$5,000. Amounts in excess of $5,000 will be 
paid in annual installments over a 10-year 
period. The net effect of this procedure, of 
course, will be to ease the burden on employees 
in the higher tax brackets. Still more im- 
portant, it will assure kev executives of plus 
compensation in the event the much-advertised 
depression of 1950 should strike. 


Employee Relations 

The conflict between Bill Jack, president. 
Jack & Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., and 
his board of directors over the continuation of 
his “human relations” program for workers 
was not unexpected. During the war when it 
sometimes was profitable to spend money 
lavishly, Bill Jack went all-out to be a big 
brother to his “associates.”” He was front-page 
news during the war years. Now that this com- 
pany has to compete for business, the directors. 
not without reason, balk at spending money 
which may not add to the earnings of the 
public-owned business. As somebody once 
said, there is nothing so stubborn as facts, and 
the facts in this case, as in other similar cases. 
are that even employee relations can be over- 
done. Perhaps the time has come to examine 
‘arefully the money being spent for this pur- 
pose. Perhaps it is in order to spend a little less 
to give workers a good time, and a little more 
to improve the conditions under which they 
must work—better lighting, better sanitation. 
better medical care, better training, ete. Thes« 
aspects of industrial relations may not be spec- 
tacular, and may not get headlines, but they 
build a foundation under employee relations 
which will pay off for years to come.—J. C. A. 
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control of all operations. 
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7) SERRE 


“Record Speed” for Lionel Trains 
stepped up five times 


¢ Factory service records completed 
in 3 minutes instead of 15, 


* 6 separate writings reduced to 1... 
14 copies to 8... filing cut in half. 


¢ Annual direct savings of 5 figures. 


¢ Better, faster customer service with improved 


Typical case, typical results, when Standard CHART \ 
Register turns paperwork into working papers. 
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Standard Register’s exclusive methods 
save most where record systems cost most 


HY are more and more leading companies calling 

in Standard Register to overhaul existing record 
systems? Because they're looking for big savings ...im- 
portant savings. And they know that Standard’s exclusive, 
pre-tested procedures are designed specifically for that 
purpose. 

Standard begins by analyzing and flow-charting exist- 
ing routine...searching out. by pre-tested procedure, 
form design that makes needless work. methods of writ- 
ing and using forms that cause needless delays. 


Recommendations based on this study generally bring 
not only 4 and 5 figure direct savings in the cost of com- 
pleted records but also almost incalculable savings in 
the over-all cost of operations through better manage- 
ment control, 

Phone The Standard Register Co. Sales Office in your 
city, or write, today, for your copy of “Paperwork Sim- 


plification” which shows how Standard’s Kant-Slip Con- 
tinuous forms systems can reduce important business costs. 





WHERE DO SAVINGS COUNT MOST? 


_-- Not in the price of printed forms. A 
-y-J difference in the quality of paper, print- 
ing, carbons, etc., may mean a few hun. 

dred dollars at most. 


—— 
-— 
2 
— _-- Not even in the cost of completed records 
/PF ... although the cost of writing, handling 
. and using forms is 10 to 50 times the 
a forms’ cost...savings here may run into 
t or more figures, 


waste, delay, inefficiency exist, SAVINGS 
here, through better management control, 
can reach almost incalculable figures! 


ee 
, <---> But in the cost of business operation, if 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 


612 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON |, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. lL. Crain Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


Of Course he can fly... 
but, can you trust him with 


the family car? 


Dad... that’s 


Wwe We raat ! 


SNS 


But your 


OVERLOADS 


in CALCULATING 
in TYPING 
in TABULATING 
Our Worries! 
those are U7 ( o7T11eS. 


x. 
—. 


When OVERLOADS sit in heavily in your 
accounting and typing departments . . . when 
they’re bigger, tougher than your people can 
handle without sidetracking ROUTINE 

call us and use our skillful, under- 
standing people. Think of us always as a branch 
office of yours. Keep your own departments on 
important routine. Lean on us for the extra 
work. Add 900 of us to your organization . . use 
one or 100 of us . . pay us only when you use us 


... and we'll hurry the calculations, the typing, 
or the tabulated answers back to you /-a-s-t. 
No matter in what city you operate. 

We'll gladly come to you to explain our pro- 
cedure . . . how 1500 great firms in America 
regularly use our services or, we’d send 
the information to you in booklets 
you'd Call WORKMAN. 


-( FIORE AN Ran. 8239 


WORKMAN SERVICE, 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 


Minneapolis office: 125 S. Third Street, Main 8512 


° Los Angeles office: 620 S. Main Street 











